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PREFACE 


THESE chapters had their origin in a request from the 
Religious Book Club for a short and non-technical discussion 
of the present position of the Church of England, from the 
point of view of a member of the younger generation. 

It is a tremendous subject. Here you have a Church which 
is confused about its principles and slack about its practice, so 
that when you are outside it it is difficult to see any respectable 
reason why anyone should be inside it. Here you have a 
Church which is central to English history, to not a little of 
English life to-day, and to the world-wide Anglican Com¬ 
munion; a Church full of beauty, of stone and word and life; 
a Church which tries to be faithful to the whole Christ; a 
Church through which some of the most exciting movements 
of renewal in our time are flowing—so that once you are 
inside it, it is natural to say, now even more than when Dean 
Church used the phrase in 1890, that ‘there is no more 
glorious Church in Christendom than this inconsistent English 
Church \ 

Of course I have failed to do justice to such a subject. This 
is a little book by a young man. But perhaps the Editor and 
Committee of the Book Club were not wrong in asking me 
to write, and in judging that what I had written would prove 
useful to their interdenominational and international member¬ 
ship. I just do not know. Anyway, I am profoundly grateful 
to them. It has been an immense education for me, getting 
my ideas in order and listening to the criticisms of older and 
wiser people. 

Perhaps a word of explanation about the timing of this 
book is called for, since, completed not long before, it appears 
not long after the Lambeth Conference of 1958. I have greatly 
profited from some study of the literature published in prepara- 
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tion for this gathering, but I do not think that the Conference 
itself is likely to decide the issues I discuss, or even to have 
time for much examination of them. My aim is, after all, 
elementary, and my concern is with long-term developments. 
I have therefore agreed to have the book inserted into the 
discussion of the basic principles of Anglicanism which the 
Conference is likely to encourage. At least I am able to make 
clear by this timing that this little book claims no official status 
whatsoever. 

I must thank the friends who have helped me by their 
comments; Westcott House, Cambridge, which taught me 
many things in its chapel and common room; the parishes 
which it has been my privilege to serve, albeit briefly and 
inefficiently, as an assistant curate; the Student Christian 
Movement for the enrichment of its fellowship while I have 
been on its staff; and All Souls College, Oxford, which 
helped me not least by letting me write these chapters at a 
table with the spire of St Mary’s over my right shoulder. 

From time to time I have used the words of other men. 
My footnotes record my debts to them and their publishers. 

D.L.E. 


ONE 
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RECENT survey of the opinions of the members of 



four Church of England congregations in the diocese 


1 Jl of Birmingham showed once again how 4 in the minds 
of the members of the congregations there was no clear 
conception of the Church, its nature and purpose. The Church 
was not seen as a fellowship by the majority of members, nor 
as involving obligations. The overwhelming majority of 
Church people were unaware of any actual tension between 
the values of the Church and those of society’. 1 

Of the four congregations investigated, only one was an 
exception to these generalizations—the congregation of an 
Anglo-Catholic church, where the priest had a clearly defined 
job and did it faithfully, and the congregation had a clear 
idea both of what it believed and of how it ought to 
behave. Unfortunately, the congregation in this church had 
almost no connection with the parish around it; it travelled 
in for Sunday worship. 

Neither the generalizations, nor the exception to them, will 
startle anyone at all familiar with ordinary English church 
life. It is an indisputable fact that most parish churches in 
England have no strategy whatever. Their real supporters are 
few, and their energies are absorbed by the maintenance of 
the building, the services, the rector or vicar and the one or 
two fairly small groups which meet on week-days for social 
activities or to hear a speaker. It is also indisputable that 
the parish churches which show more life often owe their 
success to a strategy of gathering from nearby parishes people 
who happen to like their brand of teaching and their style of 

1 R. H. T. Thompson, The Church's Understanding of Itself (SCM 
Press, 1957), PP* 83, 87. 
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worship; in a strict interpretation of the parochial system, 
they must be reckoned poachers. Such churches are very 
useful up to a point, but the point is reached before the 
majority of the parishioners is impressed, or even remotely 
interested. 

The ordinary parish church with no sense of purpose, and 
the exceptional gathered congregation with a definite but 
limited one, are the result of two distinct movements in 
English religious history. 


The death of Anglican England 

The amorphous congregation in the ordinary parish church 
is a survival of the days when it was enough to think of the 
Church of England as the expression of England’s innate 
Christianity. When at the Reformation of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury the Church of England was established by the English 
Crown and Parliament as the Church of the nation, the 
English Crown and Parliament meant this with complete pre¬ 
cision. The theory was that the whole English people belonged 
to the Church of England, or would belong to it at an early 
date, when certain unfortunate foreign influences had been 
removed; the grant of a monopoly to the Church of England 
followed inevitably. In his Laws of Ecclesiastical Volity Richard 
Hooker stated this theory with an imperishable majesty and 
with great subtlety of scholarship and human understanding, 
resting his case not on an alliance but on an identity between 
Church and State—in one Christian England ruled by one 
Queen under one law. The vision never rested entirely on 
solid fact, for even in Hooker’s day there were ‘recusants’ 
who looked to the Pope not Elizabeth I, and ‘ separatists ’ who 
compared the Church of England, to its disadvantage, with 
‘the best Reformed Churches’ of the Continent; and yet the 
vision was not fanciful. Recusants and separatists were 
minorities. For considerable periods they were persecuted. 
When they enjoyed political power, as under James II or 
Oliver Cromwell, they damaged their case to a degree which 
their persecutors could not hope to rival. Not until 1829 in 
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the case of Roman Catholics, and 1828 in the case of Protestant 
Dissenters, were members of another religious body than the 
Church of England finally permitted to represent England in 
Parliament. Not until 1871 were they finally permitted to 
teach in Oxford and Cambridge Universities. And if such was 
the case with the religious minorities to the right and left of 
the Established Church, the position of the irreligious sceptic 
was even more precarious. He might—and often did—express 
in private, or by public hints, doubts concerning Christianity, 
and especially its paid officers; he might—and, at least in the 
towns, often did—absent himself from public worship. But 
that England, being a Christian country, must have an Estab¬ 
lished Church seemed axiomatic. 

The England of Hooker is to-day very plainly dead. For one 
thing, the Church of England has failed in its attempt to secure 
religious uniformity. So far from withering away, the Roman 
Catholic Church has experienced a ‘second spring’. Since 
1850 it has enjoyed its own hierarchy of bishops in England. 
It has been swollen by converts as well as by immigrants, so 
that to-day the total—not necessarily the practising—Roman 
Catholic population in England is reckoned by that Church to 
comprise three millions. The story of the Evangelical Free 
Churches in England is as impressive. Successive waves— 
Congregationalist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist—have left 
the Established Church, and survived, and had vast conse¬ 
quences in the world’s history. In almost every inhabited 
place in England a chapel has established itself as an alterna¬ 
tive to the parish church, and to-day the number of full 
members of the English Free Churches is about 1,600,000. 

Even more significant is the fact that the great majority of 
the English people belongs to no religious body at all. The 
Church of England has about 26 million baptized members, 
about 6^ per cent of the population, but of these only three 
millions register themselves as electors to the Parochial 
Church Councils, and only two millions are communicants at 
Easter, the one compulsory time in the year. In university and 
school life and in the world of publicity alike, many of the 
most powerful influences shaping the national mind are 
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opposed both to the dogmas and to the values of traditional 
Christianity. Much of the life of industrial England is a life 
to which the institutions of Christianity are utterly irrelevant. 
In its own country, therefore, the Church of England is left 
in the position of the people of Israel as described by the 
prophet Isaiah—‘as a booth in a vineyard, as a lodge in a 
garden of cucumbers, as a besieged city’. 

It is not surprising that it is not enough for a parish church 
to provide Divine Worship, and then expect parishioners to 
flock together and be held and inspired. The parishioners are 
accustomed to think of the Church of England as only one 
among a number of Christian denominations. They are accus¬ 
tomed to think of Christianity itself as only one among a 
number of professed explanations of the mysteries surround¬ 
ing human existence. They form a society spiritually in a 
state of advanced disintegration and chaos, and the marvel is 
that any should come and be helped by the mere opening of 
church doors and a friendly word from the vicar. 

Plainly, all Christian bodies in modern England need to put 
themselves on a missionary footing. They must seek to pro¬ 
vide a clear teaching, a definite experience and a strong fellow¬ 
ship such as people do not find elsewhere. And many of the 
Churches have made the attempt. The Roman Catholic Church 
militantly stresses its uniquely Apostolic character as a 
Church, and the apostleship of each group within it as a 
missionary cell in a country in need of instruction in the 
elementary truths of the Catholic Faith. In the Free Churches 
‘evangelism’ is heard from every pulpit, and, although in 
practice these Churches experience difficulty in reaching the 
outsider, at least many congregations are aware of themselves 
as fellowships called out of the world—which is the basic 
prerequisite of modern evangelism. The evangelistic work of 
the Church of England has been for the most part conducted 
by groups, not by the rank and file of the Church. Overseas 
missions have been conducted not by the Church but by 
missionary societies—the (Low Church) Church Missionary 
Society, for example, or the (High Church) Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel; and now that England itself has 
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been seen as a mission field, the same method has been used 
here too. 


Low , High and Broad 

What, then, are the chief groups in the Church of England ? 

The Evangelical (Low Church) party is the oldest—not, of 
course, in the sense that this was the first party to be formed 
in the Church of England’s history, but in the sense that this 
is the oldest among the parties which still survive. The 
Evangelical movement, from about 1740 onwards, was a return 
to a Scriptural theology of salvation and conversion, and to a 
Scriptural holiness and sense of mission and care. Preachers 
such as Henry Venn and Charles Simeon proclaimed its 
message about heaven and hell, and laymen such as William 
Wilberforce and Lord Shaftesbury applied it to seemingly 
intractable social problems. In the Church Missionary Society 
(1799) the movement has had a spiritual and intellectual clear¬ 
ing house. Through the Simeon Trustees and the Church 
Pastoral-Aid Society, which are ‘patronage trusts’ (to be 
explained on p. 59), the Evangelical movement has set its 
mark on many English parishes; and of course its influence 
has been far wider than the parishes legally connected with 
societies maintaining its principles. In the twentieth century 
there has been a split between Conservative and Liberal 
Evangelicals, largely on the question of the manner of the 
inspiration of Holy Scripture, the Conservatives often being 
called by their opponents Fundamentalists. The Liberal Evan¬ 
gelical wing has been by far the stronger in the leadership of 
the Church of England, but the Conservative wing is more 
coherent and better organized, particularly among students. 
The two Evangelical wings unite in hostility to the medieval- 
izing tendencies of the Anglo-Catholics. 1 

The Anglo-Catholic party inherited a ‘ High Church ’ 
tradition from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but 
it was marshalled anew and received fresh instructions from 

1 See G. R. Balleine, A History of the Evangelical Tarty (Longmans, 
1908, revised 1933). 
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the 'Oxford Movement’ of Keble, Newman and Pusey, 
beginning in 1833. The belief of the Oxford men was in the 
Church of England as part, with the Roman Catholics in other 
lands and the Eastern Orthodox, of Christ’s own Church, the 
Catholic Church. This Church was the Divine Society, founded 
and taught by God in history, and bringing God’s grace to 
every age through divinely appointed bishops, priests and sac¬ 
raments. There have been various groups within the Anglo- 
Catholic movement. The Liberal Catholics respect High 
Church discipline, but are anxious to co-operate with, and to 
learn from, others where possible. Others, the true Anglo- 
Catholics, led by the Church Union and the weekly Church 
Times , seek to build up—or, rather, to dig down to—a Catholic 
system of faith and practice which will be complete in itself 
within 'the Catholic Church in England’. Yet others, the 
Anglo-Papalists, are unconvinced that Catholicism can ever 
have proper security outside obedience to Rome, and remain 
in the Church of England mainly in order to facilitate the 
Church’s eventual return to this obedience. This third group is 
by far the smallest. The part played by the CMS among 
Evangelicals has been played in High Church circles by the 
religious orders of monks, nuns and friars, revived in the nine¬ 
teenth century. For example. Bishop Charles Gore, the greatest 
Anglo-Catholic leader of the twentieth century, was founder 
of the Community of the Resurrection, at Mirfield in York¬ 
shire. Anglo-Catholic influence on parish life has been vast. 
In the centenary year of the Oxford Movement, Dr W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft wrote: ' There is no fair observer who denies 
that Anglo-Catholicism is succeeding in making the Church 
of England aware of the " Catholic ” elements in its heritage, 
so that to-day it is no longer, as a hundred years ago, a 
Protestant Church in which some reminiscences of Catholicism 
have survived, but rather a Catholic Church which retains 
certain emphases of the Reformation.’ 1 

The Liberal (Broad Church) movement also has a consider¬ 
able ancestry, reaching back to Hooker’s own appeal to the 
human reason, to the Cambridge Platonists in the seventeenth 

1 Anglo-Catholicism and Orthodoxy (SCM Press, 1933), p. 28. 
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century with their text ‘The spirit of man is the candle of 
the Lord ’, and to the eighteenth-century philosophers such as 
Bishop Joseph Butler, who commended Christianity as a 
rational account of the universe. But here again, the issues 
were sharpened in the nineteenth century—this time, by the 
historical criticism of the Bible originating in Germany, by 
Darwin’s evolutionary account of the struggles of nature and 
the origins of man, and by other movements of scientific dis¬ 
covery and interpretation. The first manifesto of Church of 
England men who welcomed the new spirit of inquiry was 
the book Essays and Reviews (i860). There was an appeal 
from convention to the freely functioning reason and 
conscience of the individual, both as agents by which mankind 
could reach to a truer understanding of God’s world, and as 
witnesses to the permanent superiority of the character, 
reaching and achievement of Jesus Christ. Liberals have never 
agreed among themselves as to the precise results of this 
appeal. Many—for example, the great Cambridge trio West- 
cott, Lightfoot and Hort, and F. D. Maurice, the greatest 
English theologian of the nineteenth century—found in the 
new knowledge and the new freedom no reason to abandon 
the essentials, or even most of the trappings, of the Christian 
orthodoxy inherited from the past. Other Liberals—Benjamin 
Jowett, for example—were more radical in their attitude, 
especially in their insistence that historical criticism had 
destroyed the basis of the old understanding of the authority 
of the Bible; often they progressed far into doubt or heresy. 
In the twentieth century, the Modernist movement led by men 
such as W. R. Inge, Hastings Rashdall and H. D. A. Major 
explicitly demanded a modern creed for modern men, and the 
unorthodoxy of the Modern Churchmen’s Union from time 
to time produced sensations. This Modernist movement has, 
however, greatly reduced its impetus of late, owing largely 
to a failure of confidence in modern man himself. Conven¬ 
tional religion has declined, but the consequences are not as 
pleasing as was anticipated. The anger of the younger genera¬ 
tion is against spiritual triviality and impotence, and its 
demand is for a positive Gospel about the transcendent God. 
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And yet again, the decline of Liberalism should not be 
exaggerated. If theologians dislike to be thought to propagate 
Modernism, they have in many cases no objection to thinking 
aloud about the possibility of 4 demythologizing ’ the positive 
Christian Gospel. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that, in 
most of its intellectual battles with orthodoxy. Liberalism has 
won. The positive Gospel is now presented with certain sig¬ 
nificant silences; here lies a not unimportant cause of the 
cessation of noisy conflict. Certainly Liberalism defined, in the 
broadest sense, as 'the opposite not of conservative, but of 
fanatical or bigoted or intransigent’ 1 has come to mark 
almost all Anglicanism, theological or lay. The weekly organ 
of the Liberal movement is The Church of England Newspaper , 
into which the Evangelical Record has been uncomfortably 
absorbed. 

Parish churches placing their whole emphasis on an Evan¬ 
gelical, Anglo-Catholic or Liberal message are often vigorous, 
in the limited way already indicated. For example, the visitor 
to the centre of London may learn much of the spiritual power 
of each of the main groups in the Church of England by visit¬ 
ing All Souls’, Langham Place (Conservative Evangelical), All 
Saints’, Margaret Street (Anglo-Catholic) and St Martin-in-the- 
Fields (Liberal). The tragedy is that none of these groups offers 
anything like the full Gospel of Christ. Some plain speaking, 
echoing a widespread dissatisfaction in the contemporary 
Church, may be pardoned here. 

The Evangelical—whether Conservative or Liberal—empha¬ 
sizes unduly the emotional element in religion. The Conser¬ 
vative Evangelical seems to deny the freedom of the mind, or 
to evoke it only to demand its unconditional surrender before 
a revelation formulated in a rigid intellectual system but appre¬ 
hended emotionally. The Liberal Evangelical’s faith may easily 
seem to be little more than an attitude of admiration and 
hopefulness towards the historic Jesus; in other words, to 
border on sentimentality. 

The Anglo-Catholic seems to emphasize unduly religion’s 
institutional element. He offers a backward-looking institution, 

1 See A. R. Vidler, Essays in Liberality (SCM Press, 1957). 
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full of anachronisms and obscurities, and demands submission 
to it; whereas what is wanted is a contemporary friend and 
Lord. 

The Liberal seems to emphasize unduly religion’s intellectual 
element. He offers an outline of a creed, which the inquirer 
on closer inspection finds to be full of complications and 
doubts, and to be empty of any experience sufficient to fight 
sin and to produce new life. 

Of course, these are caricatures; and yet—if there is no 
truth in them, why is it that even a flourishing ‘ party church ’ 
will make so little impact on the mass of its churchless 
parishioners? And why is it that in each of the parties the 
fervent member is often inwardly disappointed—or, if not dis¬ 
appointed, ought to be, since onlookers note a narrowness and 
a bitterness which betray the absence of the fruit of the Spirit ? 

A Church for England 

If it is true that the parties in the Church of England have 
failed to provide what is needed in a time of religious famine, 
it is also tragically the case that Roman Catholicism and the 
English Free Churches have failed. 

Despite its remarkable growth in this century, the Roman 
Catholic Church has not ceased to puzzle and offend the vast 
majority of the nation by its attitude towards truths not 
in its own tradition. The Roman Catholic Church has had 
brilliant converts, but in most of these, as in humbler church 
members, onlookers have noticed a basic, although no doubt 
not deliberate, lack of integrity when it came to any encounter 
between the Church’s Faith and scientific, or historical, or 
human, reality. Not all the sanctity and zeal in the Church, 
with its vast and continuing contribution to the hope of a 
Christian civilization in the face of Communism and material¬ 
ism generally, could in the eyes of onlookers atone for this 
fundamental act of treason to man’s hope of truth. 

The Evangelical Free Churches have been in England both 
more admirable and less effective than the Roman Catholic 
Church. Their numbers have declined in this century, so that 
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all too often one comes across an old dissenting chapel turned 
into a warehouse or simply disused. What is even more 
serious—the vision and drive of their leadership and of their 
whole life have diminished. Many of the keenest minds in the 
Free Churches are ready to admit that their day in England 
is almost over, their witness almost made, and that the most 
promising developments in Christian life and thought occur 
elsewhere. Even if the Free Church Federal Council were to 
transform itself into a United Free Church, which is highly 
unlikely, it is difficult to think that the English Free Churches 
will in any foreseeable circumstances provide a spiritual home 
for the English people. 

But it will not matter to anyone, save to the author as he 
himself faces judgment after dealing out all these insults, 
whether the details of such a description of the present English 
religious scene are accurate or not. All that is necessary to 
establish at this point is the truth of three propositions, and 
it is submitted that the evidence, presented here so briefly and 
so badly, does support these. 

1. The old idea of a Church of England which would 
obviously express the nation's innate Christianity has vanished, 
and parish churches which act as if this idea were still realistic 
are acting on the basis of an illusion. Consequently the con¬ 
gregations which they get are congregations with scarcely any 
notion of what it means to be the Church, or to be Christian. 

2 . The parties in the Church of England and the party 
churches, for all their good points, have failed to satisfy the 
spiritual hunger of our day. It has been proved that not 
Evangelicalism , nor Anglo-Catholicism, nor Liberalism, by 
itself, is enough . 

3. The Roman Catholic Church and the Evangelical Free 
Churches, for all their good points, have not replaced the 
Church of England at the centre of the English religious 
tradition. 

If these propositions are true, a fourth follows. 

4. The hope of a Church for England depends first on the 
growth within the existing Church of England of a spirit which 
will accept and use whatever is of Christ. 


TWO 


THE BISHOP 


I T may seem strange to put a chapter about the place of the 
bishop so early in a book of this sort. After all, the bishop 
is a remote figure to most church folk. Yet it is no accident 
that Churches in the same tradition as the Church of 
England should be known as Episcopal Churches, as in the 
United States and Scotland. Episcopos is the Greek for 4 over¬ 
seer', and is the word from which our ‘bishop’ comes. 
Bishops overseeing the Church give Anglicanism much of its 
character. 


The Lords Spiritual of England 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century left the Church 
of England with no very clear understanding of the religious 
value of episcopacy. Primarily the bishops were disciplin¬ 
arians. 

Up to the nineteenth century most of the bishops of the 
Church of England were accustomed to spend at least half the 
year in London, where they were active in national politics 
and in the intellectual and social life of the capital. They were 
4 Lords Spiritual ’ in the House of Lords and often important 
figures at the royal court; they were vital links in the chain 
of command which connected with Crown and its Council 
with the people. ‘No bishop, no king,’ observed James I; as an 
aphorism it had the unusual quality of being literally true. 
Whether the Crown was threatened by republican Puritanism 
or, as earlier, by the sheer chaos which would have resulted 
from the triumph of rebellious barons, the bishop as politician 
and administrator was indispensable. Later, of course, it was 
not to the Crown, but to the political chief who had secured 
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his appointment, that the bishop’s loyalties were expected 
to lie. 

When the bishop descended on his diocese, he came as a 
lord. Partly his lordship over the Church was exercised by his 
being the principal officer in the enforcement of ‘ canon ’ or 
church law, working mainly through his archdeacons and 
through the diocesan chancellor, the head lawyer. And partly 
his lordship was exercised in gentler ways—by his capacities 
as a theological scholar, as a distinguished man of letters or 
science, as a host to the leading clergy and the leading laymen, 
as a benefactor to various charities, particularly education. 
But whether as judge or as benefactor, the bishop remained 
the lord, separated from most of the clergy by a great superi¬ 
ority in intellectual and social attainments. Benevolent as he 
might be, few of the clergy dreamed of approaching him with 
intimate problems. If they approached him at all, it was as 
often as not to beg for a favour. The episcopal mitre appeared 
not on the bishop’s head in his diocese, but on his silver spoons 
in his palace. 

It is not surprising that the bishop so understood was 
regarded as an agent of the Crown. England in the Middle Ages 
and the sixteenth century had a genuine belief in the ‘ godly 
prince’ as the God-sent deliverer from chaos. Like the kings 
of Israel, the monarchs of England were expected to reform 
and govern religion as much as any other aspect of the national 
life. It was thought perfectly appropriate that they should 
nominate the bishops—in the Middle Ages, just as later. The 
figure of Cardinal Wolsey should remind us that even before 
the Reformation a bishop could be forced on the Papacy and 
on the Church if he was in favour with the Crown; all that 
happened at the Reformation in this respect was that it was 
no longer necessary to proceed through the Papacy. Com¬ 
pletely free elections of bishops have been the rare exceptions 
in English history ever since Anglo-Saxon times. In the Middle 
Ages as later, it was also thought necessary that a bishop on 
appointment should do homage and swear loyalty to the 
Crown, and remain afterwards under the supervision of the 
Crown’s ministers. The impossibility of these conditions being 
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fulfilled when the areas concerned were far away from 
England, and after certain lamentable incidents politically 
independent of it, explains the Church of England’s delay in 
providing bishops for English colonies or for the United States. 
And when dioceses were created and bishops appointed in the 
British Empire, ail was done by means of an instrument of 
state. Royal Letters Patent. 

Nor is it surprising that episcopacy was regarded as part of 
the English, not the universal, system of church government. 
Many were the Church of England’s expressions of solidarity 
with the Protestant Churches over the channel; we too easily 
forget how before the immense growth of American Protes¬ 
tantism the Church of England was the greatest of the 
Reformation Churches. Refugees from the Roman Catholic 
England of Mary I found a ready welcome among continental 
Calvinists, and when the situation was reversed and Calvinists 
or ‘Huguenots’ fled from France to England, they also were 
welcomed; to this day a congregation of French Protestants 
worships in the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral. Englishmen 
abroad were often content with the local Protestant church. 
In all this the continentals’ lack of episcopacy, although 
regretted, was not held to be vital. In England itself before 
1662, a number of men were treated as clergymen in cathed¬ 
rals, colleges and parishes who had never been ordained by 
bishops. Richard Hooker made his last confession to, and 
received his last communion from, one such, Hadrian Saravia, 
a refugee from what is now Belgium. Nor was the sole cause 
of this attitude a charitable inclination to overlook the 
deficiencies of the continentals, who had had to abandon con¬ 
tinuity with the past for the sake of reform according to the 
Gospel. The theologians most representative of the Church of 
England in the sixteenth century did not teach that episcopacy 
was essential if a body of Christians was to be part of the 
Church of Christ. It was a means of government. It was the 
best means, the means honoured in England, and yet other 
Churches might choose other means. The only essentials were 
the essentials laid down in Holy Scripture, and, as Archbishop 
Whitgift observed, 4 It is plain that any one certain form or 
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kind of external government is nowhere in the scripture pre¬ 
scribed to the church.’ 1 

All this, however, is not to say that the English bishops were 
ever as a body mere political lackeys, created by the state for 
its convenience. Traditional theory had acknowledged three 
elements in the succession of bishops— successio personalis , 
consecration by three Catholic bishops; successio localis, con¬ 
secration in the government of a diocese in the Catholic 
Church; successio doctrinalis, maintenance of the purity of 
the Catholic faith. All three elements were, in its own view, 
preserved by the Church of England at the Reformation, just 
as the late medieval understanding of the bishop as politician 
and lord was preserved. There was consequently always the 
potestas ordinis , the sacramental power of the episcopal order 
as such, which the bishop possessed by virtue of his consecra¬ 
tion by other bishops and which the Crown never claimed to 
bestow. The bishops ordained young men to the ministry of 
the Church, and confirmed boys and girls; many did so indus¬ 
triously, as occasion offered. Great care was taken that, despite 
the revolt against Rome, there should be no interruption in 
this sacramental succession—any more than there was in the 
more mundane aspects of diocesan administration. Consecra¬ 
tions of bishops for the Church of England after the Reforma¬ 
tion were therefore conducted by bishops whose own 
consecrations were already recognized. This distinguished the 
Church of England from all other Reformation Churches 
except the Church of Sweden, and was a deliberate and 
significant step. 

Finally, it should not be forgotten that the state was never 
the only authority which guided the practice of the English 
bishop, after the Reformation any more than before it. Thomas 
Cranmer himself, the high priest of the godly prince, having 
recanted his Protestantism in his Oxford prison largely out of 
deference to Mary I as the Tudor now on the throne, at the 
very end defied the state. He showed that, close as were the 
relations of Church and State, religion could never be entirely 

1 For the early Anglican attitude to church government see Norman 
Sykes, Old Vriest and New Vresbyter (Cambridge, 1956). 
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subordinated to politics—which conclusion, history shows, 
was reached by most of the men consecrated according to 
Cranmer’s own Prayer Book. 

The new episcopalianism 

To describe the ‘ Lords Spiritual ’ of English history is, more¬ 
over, not to describe episcopacy as understood and practised 
to-day. It is important to realize that a quite new emphasis 
has been placed on episcopacy. As Bishop H. H. Henson, who 
regarded this emphasis as ‘ both sinister and unprecedented ’, 
wrote, ‘ The Church of England had always been episcopal. It 
now became episcopalian, that is, what had been a matter 
of practical policy became the requirement of religious 
principle’. 1 

In the course of the seventeenth century, the Church of 
England—the Church of John Donne and George Herbert, 
Jeremy Taylor and Izaak Walton, the Church for which Arch¬ 
bishop Laud and King Charles were martyred—recovered 
confidence and a belief in its mission, and was at the same 
time compelled to define its position more accurately, not only 
with regard to continental Protestants but also against radical 
reformers and permanent dissenters at home. Already in 
Elizabeth’s reign this process was in motion. In the Prayer 
Book of 1662, on the restoration of Charles II, the long 
self-examination and controversy bore fruit in an affirmation 
and an order. It was affirmed, ‘It is evident unto all men 
diligently reading holy Scripture and ancient Authors, that 
from the Apostles’ time there have been these Orders of 
Ministers in Christ’s Church; Bishops, Priests, and Deacons’. 
It was ordered, ‘ no man shall be accounted or taken to be a 
lawful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon in the Church of England, or 
suffered to execute any of the said Functions, except he be 
called, tried, examined, and admitted thereunto, according to 
the Form hereafter following, or hath had formerly Episcopal 
Consecration, or Ordination 

Here, it will have been noted, was no condemnation of 

1 The Church of England (Cambridge, 1939), P- l2 3- 
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ministries without bishops outside the Church of England, and 
always the more representative theologians have preserved the 
old tradition of a generous charity or silence at this point. 
But many High Churchmen were not slow to criticize 
ministers not episcopally ordained, particularly the dissenters 
in the High Churchman’s own town or village. The doctrine 
developed that the validity of an Ordination, and so of the 
sacraments performed by the ordained minister, and so of the 
Church fed by the sacraments, depended on the ordaining 
bishop’s position in a line going back to the apostles. In the 
first of the Tracts for the Times which inaugurated the Oxford 
Movement, John Henry Newman wrote of the bishop in 
Ordination: ‘ It is plain that he but transmits; and that the 
Christian ministry is a succession. And if we trace back the 
power of ordination from hand to hand, of course we shall 
come to the Apostles at last. We know we do, as a plain 
historical fact; and therefore all we who have been ordained 
clergy, in the very form of our ordination acknowledged the 
doctrine of the Apostolical Succession. And for the same 
reason we must necessarily consider none to be really ordained 
who have not been thus ordained.’ 

Accompanying this more religious understanding of the 
place of the bishop has come a gradual transformation of the 
bishop’s office into something more recognizably ecclesiastical 
and spiritual. Archbishop Laud and his disciples did much; 
but the modern pattern was set by C. J. Blomfield, Bishop of 
London for twenty-nine critical years from 1828, and Samuel 
Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford for twenty-four years from 
184^. Between them, Blomfield and Wilberforce invented the 
idea of the busy bishop, a familiar figure in every part of his 
diocese, dashing up to London for ecclesiastical duties only, 
immersed in business and in pastoral labours, incessantly 
befriending and teaching ordinary clergy and congregations, 
making Ordinations and Confirmations times of spiritual 
renewal. 

These changes are to the good—some in view of modern 
conditions, others in view of the unchanging demands of the 
Gospel of the Galilean. They have done something to diminish 
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the old popular dislike of the bishops. But all is not perfect 
with the English episcopate, and it is a hopeful sign that no 
one pretends that it is. The not infrequent conversations held 
in this century between the Church of England and the 
English Free Churches or the Church of Scotland have in each 
case resulted in reports hinting or plainly stating that 
episcopacy needs further consideration and reform. Criticism 
has also come from those able to compare the Church of 
England with other episcopal Churches. And episcopal govern¬ 
ment has not escaped discussion within the Church of 
England’s own ranks. 

Is episcopacy essential? 

First there is the question of the truth of the ‘apostolic 
succession ’ theory. 

This theory is sometimes thought to be contradicted by the 
evidence that the grace of God is at work in Churches which 
have no bishops. If God uses non-episcopal ministries, how, it 
is asked, can it be said that Churches are no Churches if they 
lack the apostolic succession? But the theory cannot be dis¬ 
posed of so easily. It is perfectly possible for upholders of the 
‘ apostolic succession ’ theory to grant that God blesses and 
uses other Christian bodies, without their feeling compelled 
to admit that such bodies enjoy the blessings and have the 
usefulness which God has reserved for Churches which keep 
the constitution which he has laid down. It is a fundamental 
principle of the Catholic thinking in the background of the 
apostolic succession theory that ‘ God is not bound by the 
sacraments, but we are’. Very few modern Anglicans would 
dispute the conclusion of the Lambeth Conference that non- 
episcopal ministries have been ‘ manifestly blessed and owned 
by the Holy Spirit as effective means of grace’ (1920). 

The fatal defect in the apostolic succession theory arises 
from its claim that power to rule—and, indeed, to create—the 
Church passed from Christ to his apostles only, and from them 
to the bishops only. This is not a ‘plain historical fact’. 

Certainly the Gospels abound with commissions and 
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promises to the apostles, and these are of the utmost solemnity. 
But are these to the apostles only ?—or to the whole Church 
which the apostles then represented? It is a question which 
can be solved in part by studying the context of each saying 
of Jesus, seeking to discern its historical origin and purpose, 
noting whether other disciples were present with the Twelve, 
and so forth. But the real test is how the apostles acted accord¬ 
ing to the rest of the New Testament. We find that they had 
an immense authority in the Church. They were reporters of 
what Jesus had said and done in Palestine, but they were also 
rulers in the life and mission of the Church through which 
Jesus was now working in all the world; church history could 
be described as the apostles’ acts. If their authority had not 
been of this nature, St Paul would not have gone to so much 
trouble to prove himself an apostle. But the evidence of the 
New Testament suggests that the authority of the apostles 
was personal not institutional. The apostles did not function 
as a team meeting by themselves and agreeing on a common 
policy; even in the Council of Jerusalem, as described in Acts, 
they had the 4 elders ’ of the Church in Jerusalem with them. 
St Paul in his letters is very far from leaving the impression 
that he is the mouthpiece of an apostolic team, to whose 
further deliberations he must anxiously refer. Arising from 
this personal nature of the apostleship was the possibility of 
there being apostles who claimed nothing like St Paul’s 
powers. There were, for example, Andronicus and Junias, once 
described as ‘of note among the apostles’ (Romans 16.7), but 
otherwise unknown. Perhaps these were men who, like the 
Twelve and St Paul, had ‘seen the Lord’ in his risen glory, 
and had been commissioned by him to spread the news of his 
Resurrection; perhaps this was their one, and sufficient, title 
to the apostleship. (The Greek apostolos was a common word, 
meaning ‘one sent’—an ambassador or envoy.) And arising, 
too, from the personal nature of the apostleship was a failure 
to provide any clear directions for the continuance of the 
apostles’ work. To be sure, the apostles’ message was recorded 
in the ‘ canon ’ of the New Testament. But how was their 
ministry perpetuated ? 
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When the 1662 Prayer Book states that the existence of the 
three orders of bishops, priests and deacons since the apostles’ 
time is ‘ evident unto all men' who are diligent students of the 
matter, it is stating an untruth. When the advocates of the 
apostolic succession theory deduce from this false premise that 
the apostles’ powers were transmitted to bishops who are 
therefore the essential ministry on which all other ministries 
are dependent, they are turning bad history into dangerous 
theology. 1 

In the Church of the New Testament, the office of bishop 
and presbyter (or elder) was one office. The elders at Ephesus 
who wept at their farewell to St Paul were ‘ bishops, to feed 
the Church of God’ (Acts 20.28). The church at Philippi con¬ 
sisted of 1 all the saints, with the bishops and deacons ’ (Phil. 
1.1). Later the ministry still consisted of presbyter-bishops and 
deacons (I Timothy 3 and Titus 1). The Didache, a fragment 
which probably describes the life of an out-of-the-way church 
in Syria towards the end of the first century, shows us a settled 
ministry of presbyter-bishops and deacons perplexed as to its 
right relations with the wandering 4 apostles ’ and ‘ prophets ’, 
who shared the rights of the presbyter-bishops at the Holy 
Communion. A letter from St Clement on behalf of the church 
in Rome to the church in Corinth, of about the same date, 
also refers to presbyter-bishops, rebuking the Corinthians for 
deposing some of these irregularly. 

A century later, most, if not all, of the churches were 
under a different means of government; they were under 
4 monarchical ’ episcopacy. One bishop presided over the wor¬ 
ship, teaching and administration. The letters of St Ignatius, 
martyred c. no, show that in Antioch and other cities of 
Asia the churches were already governed by this method. St 
Ignatius passionately urged obedience to the bishop as the 
supreme test of loyalty to Christ in a time of persecution; and 
here we have an obvious clue to the development—the leader¬ 
ship of a strong and experienced bishop made for efficiency 
and cohesion. Now it is sometimes argued that the Ignatian 

1 The best statement of the high episcopalian case is The Apostolic 
Ministry , ed. K. E. Kirk (Hodder and Stoughton, 1946, reissued 1958). 
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style of episcopacy developed under the direct guidance of the 
delegates of the apostles—men like Timothy in Cyprus and 
Titus in Crete. The suggestion is that, although the apostles 
themselves did not institute monarchical episcopacy, the 
delegates to whom they had handed their powers did; thus 
there was an apostolic succession, although a more devious 
one than was envisaged in 1662. However, it is impossible 
to assert that the Ignatian style of episcopacy rested its claim 
on an inheritance of the apostolic powers. St Ignatius himself 
made no such claim, although it would greatly have 
strengthened his case had he been in a position to do so. 
Indeed, he makes no mention of how the bishops were 
appointed. Moreover, no evidence exists elsewhere that 
the apostolic delegates instituted monarchical episcopacy 
—or, indeed, that there were such delegates throughout 
the Church. The inevitable conclusion seems to be that the 
episcopate emerged out of the presbyterate by a natural 
development, varying from place to place in speed and 
detail. 

When the monarchical episcopate became standard through¬ 
out the Church, relics of its confused origins survived. St 
Irenaeus of Lyons, the first great advocate of the bishop as 
the custodian of the apostolic tradition in doctrine, seems to 
have been consecrated bishop by his fellow-presbyters. Empha¬ 
sis on consecration through the laying on of hands by other 
bishops is first found in the Apostolic Tradition of St Hippo- 
lytus, early in the third century; we can see it growing in the 
works of St Cyprian, in the middle of the century. In 32^ the 
Council of Nicaea ordered that a bishop must be consecrated 
by three others. It was an order which it would have 
been very difficult, if not impossible, to obey in the physical 
circumstances of a poor and persecuted Church before this 
date. 

So much for the origins of episcopacy. 1 

1 John Knox, The Early Church and the Coming Great Church 
(Epworth Press, 1957), pp. 119 ff., lists recent books and has a useful 
discussion of the evidence. 
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Bishops at work 

There has also been comment on the modern practice of 
episcopacy. 

Since the work of the monarchical episcopate was laid down 
neither by the Lord of the Church nor by his apostles, the 
Church has felt free to vary it greatly. In the early Church, 
the bishop usually presided over the Christians of one town and 
its neighbourhood. He presided at Holy Communion and the 
Easter initiation service (including Baptism and Confirmation) 
in the central Christian house or church, and commissioned 
the presbyters who took charge of the daughter churches. In 
fact, he occupied a position much like that of the incumbent 
of an important parish with a staff of assistant curates in 
the modern Church of England. In France and England, as 
these were brought into the Church, the bishop’s diocese was 
much larger—usually the area of a whole tribe. The Celtic 
system, as practised in Ireland and Scotland, was to work from 
monasteries. Each monastery had its abbot, who would not 
necessarily be the bishop; the bishop might be under the abbot, 
and be used mainly in his sacramental duties at Ordinations 
and Confirmations. Such variations of episcopacy persist. To 
this day the average diocese in Italy is far smaller than in 
France or England, and—although not in imitation of the Celtic 
habits—‘ suffragan ’ and ‘ assistant ’ bishops are used in the 
Church of England and other Churches, under the ‘ diocesans 
without its being thought necessary to give them any great 
share in the Church’s government. 

The place assigned to the diocesan bishop in the modern 
Church of England may therefore be criticized freely. It has 
been. Criticism has fastened on six main points. 

1. In the opinion of many, too much administrative work 
is required of the modern bishop. Few diocesan committees 
seem able to function without him in the chair. Many central 
committees in London require his regular attendance. The 
diocesan office keeps him busy as the superintendent of a 
bureaucracy. He is expected to be, in the phrase of Archbishop 
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Tait, 4 a man in a chronic state of perspiration ’. Consequently 
the bishop cannot find time for study, or for informal contacts 
with clergy and people; his thinking may become shallow 
and he may miss many opportunities in pastoral care. He 
may wear himself out because his devotion to duty is exploited. 
The tragedy is that other people—even experienced laymen— 
could perform many of the administrative tasks which at 
present eat up the bishop’s time, without the diocese, or the 
Church at large, being a penny the worse financially or 
spiritually. On the other hand, no one else’s pastoral care and 
teaching carry the same weight in his diocese as does the 
bishop’s, and it is clearly in these functions that he ought to 
be principally occupied. 

2. The modern bishop in the Church of England is, how¬ 
ever, too isolated in his pastoral care. It is true that his legal 
powers are strictly limited. But with the authority of the Legal 
Board of the Church Assembly it is stated that ‘the only 
essential unit of ecclesiastical organization is the diocese, just 
as the only essential officer is the bishop who presides over it. 
All spiritual authority in the diocese comes from him, and he 
has a cure of souls over the whole diocese, although he 
delegates a share in it by institution or licence L 1 And this legal 
opinion corresponds with fact to a considerable extent. 
The bishop is alone responsible for much of the spiritual 
life of his diocese. If he fails, no one can make good the 
failure. If he is slack or out of sympathy with the needs 
and desires of his people, his people’s spiritual life may be 
crippled. 

The isolation of the bishop becomes obvious at the very 
point where he ought to be closest to his people—the Diocesan 
Conference. This is a gathering of most of the clergy and of 
elected lay representatives, usually one from each parish, who 
meet allegedly to take counsel with the bishop. In fact the 
conference is both too large and too brief for any effective 
consultation to take place. Its real purpose is to provide an 
audience for the bishop and speakers invited by him, and to 
be a rubber stamp approving budgets and lists of nominees to 

1 Year Book of the Church of England (SPCK, 1958), p. 365. 
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committees, notably the Diocesan Board of Finance. Much the 
same criticisms are relevant when there is a Diocesan Synod, 
of clergy only. 

Other Churches in the Anglican Communion have a better 
system. There, Diocesan Conferences and Synods are often 
more effective as democratic assemblies which really meet; 
and in some Churches their deliberations are carried on by 
some kind of a ‘standing committee’ which meets between 
the full conferences. Traditionally in England the dean and 
canons of the cathedral are supposed to form a council of 
advice for the bishop, and they therefore exercise certain of 
the bishop’s rights when the see is vacant; but it is difficult to 
think that this tradition is the most effective means to-day of 
gathering experienced and weighty advice and assistance. A 
more hopeful precedent has been set by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the USA, where the Diocesan Conven¬ 
tion elects a Standing Committee, normally of four priests and 
four laymen. Bishop E. L. Parsons, formerly of California, has 
described its functions. ‘ It is constitutionally a check upon the 
bishop. Its recommendation is necessary before the bishop 
can receive a candidate for the ministry or ordain deacon or 
priest. Its concurrence is necessary for the establishment of 
parishes. During a vacancy in the episcopate, or an official 
absence of the bishop from the diocese for more than three 
months, it becomes the ecclesiastical authority. It gives 
consent ... to the consecration of bishops-elect. It is officially 
a Bishop’s Council of Advice to which he may, and presumably 
does, turn when difficult problems concerning clergy or 
parishes come to him for decision.’ 1 

In the seventeenth century Archbishop Ussher of Armagh 
and Archbishop Leighton of Glasgow both made suggestions 
for a ‘ constitutional ’ episcopacy along these lines, except that 
they made less provision for a share in church government 
by the laity. Their arguments for the ‘ bishop in council ’ 
have never been answered. Such a scheme, wrote Leighton, 
‘is not contrary either to the rule of Scripture or to the 

1 The Anglican Communion, ed. J. W. C. Wand (Oxford, 1948), pp. 
2 7-8. 
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example of the primitive Church, but most agreeable to both \ 
3. Care needs to be taken to reach a sober assessment of the 
bishop’s doctrinal responsibilities. In the second century 
Hegesippus and others were busy compiling lists claiming to 
show that the bishop of some diocese had been taught (not 
necessarily consecrated) by someone who had been taught by 
someone else who had been taught by an apostle, who had 
been taught by the Lord. This faithfulness to the apostolic 
tradition was held to be a main raison d'etre of episcopacy. 
Later the bishops combined in Councils to define doctrines of 
the Church which had been attacked or questioned in contro¬ 
versy; and here they were primarily the representatives of the 
orthodox teaching in their diocese. The basis of a modern 
Anglican bishop’s doctrinal authority must be different: he 
has not been taught by an apostle, and he does not in any 
accurate way voice the theological views of his diocese. The 
bishop’s teaching is of course very influential by reason of its 
freedom from parochial boundaries and the long experience 
which lies behind it, to say nothing of the native abilities of 
individual bishops. Bishops are natural steadiers of the theo¬ 
logical boat; and they can see further ahead than most parish 
parsons and university dons. Many wise, and some original, 
remarks have come out of episcopal gatherings like the 
Lambeth Conferences. But the episcopate cannot provide a 
‘ living voice ’ interpreting the Church’s tradition with com¬ 
plete authority—a voice such as was sought by Newman in 
his Anglican days. People who think of the episcopate as 
possessing such authority are bound to find it difficult to 
square theory with practice (and indeed many high episco¬ 
palians hold a notoriously low view of episcopacy at work). 
As a matter of history the majority of the bishops of the 
Church of England at the time opposed the Evangelical, 
Catholic and Liberal movements at important crises. If epis¬ 
copal folly has not proved disastrous, it is due mainly to the 
fact that the bishops as a source of theology in the Church 
of England are not nearly so influential as the universities, 
over which they have no control, and the theological colleges 
for the training of the ministry, over which they have very 
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little. Such limitations of the practical exercise of the bishops’ 
teaching functions ought to be welcomed. 

4. Another criticism often made of Anglican episcopacy 
turns on a matter of simple arithmetic. The bishop is given 
too large a diocese. Half the English dioceses have a population 
of over 750,000, and over a quarter have a population of over 
a million. What is perhaps more to the point—since the popu¬ 
lation mostly dwells outside church life—half include over 
300 clergy. No bishop can be expected to be an effective pastor, 
or evangelist, to such numbers. An argument in defence of 
dioceses of this size is that bishops with such responsibilities 
are likely to be men of real stature, commanding public 
respect. If the bishops were multiplied, they might be mistaken 
for ordinary clergymen. Their salaries would either have to 
be large, in which case they would ruin the Church, or small, 
in which case the lowering of the old standards would be even 
more noticeable. And in fact no new diocese has been made 
in England since 1927. However, the number of dioceses 
created up to 1927 has already destroyed the old idea of the 
bishop, and it is hard to see that real damage would be done 
if the process of dividing large dioceses were carried to its 
logical conclusion. Of course, everything turns on the question 
of what a bishop is supposed to be. If he is supposed to be a 
real father and friend, the case for smaller dioceses is un¬ 
answerable. The bishop of a small diocese need not be a great 
figure, either as a thinker or orator or in unusually weighty 
matters of church law. Such matters might reasonably be left 
to a fairly small number of senior bishops or archbishops, who 
would then have a real public status. Already in the diocese 
of London, which has a population of four millions, the 
‘suffragan’ (i.e. deputy) Bishops of Kensington, Stepney and 
Willesden exercise normal episcopal oversight over definite 
areas, leaving the Bishop of London as a kind of overlord. 
Some such division of labours—but with a more definite status 
for the junior bishops—is probably the pattern of the future. 

5. The present method of appointing bishops is indefensible. 
It is no real defence to say that the system produces the right 
men and avoids intrigues. On the whole, it does, largely 
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because it goes through the hands of the Prime Minister’s 
Patronage Secretary, a civil servant of high calibre. But a 
method by which the nominations are made by the Crown on 
the advice of the Prime Minister, who need not be a member 
of the Church of England and who is very likely to be far 
too preoccupied to attend to its affairs properly, is a method 
which leaves the impression that the Church is either not 
free, or else does not consider itself fit, to elect its own 
leaders. The method was condemned by the last Archbishops’ 
Commission on Church and State (1952), and majorities in 
the Church Assembly boldly voted as a result of the 
Commission’s report that a change was desirable. Nothing, 
however, has been done. It is suspected that a reason for 
this inactivity is the satisfaction of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury with a system which leaves him as the Prime 
Minister’s main counsellor in the making of appointments; 
but such satisfaction is really another reason for changing 
the system, if the Archbishop is not to be in truth (what 
Urban II rhetorically called St Anselm c. 1093) ‘ almost the 
Pope of another world’. There are several categories of people 
who ought to have a say through representatives in the 
appointment of a bishop: the clergy and lay church members 
of his future diocese; his future colleagues in the episcopate, 
specially his future archbishop; and also lay church members 
outside the diocese, who may be expected to have an eye to 
the national interest. It would be perfectly possible to devise 
a scheme in which all these categories would be represented. 
The Anglican Communion outside England provides a wealth 
of experience. It ought to be possible to have elections without 
disgraceful intrigues. The leaders among the clergy and laity 
of the Church of England are not so irresponsible, and the 
bishop’s office is not so attractive, as is sometimes made 
out. 

6. Although the matter is fairly trivial, it is also to be wished 
that the bishops of the Church of England might be called 
' Bishop ’ not ‘ My Lord ’, and might abandon their present 
official costume, ‘gaiters’ (an eighteenth-century riding cos¬ 
tume). These mark them as mandarins strangely surviving from 
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a past which most Englishmen are glad is gone. The same, inci¬ 
dentally, applied to ‘Very Reverend’ deans and ‘Venerable’ 
archdeacons, also gaitered. 

Bishops are not so over-paid as they are popularly supposed 
to be. Over recent years, the diocesans’ stipends have been 
put into the Church’s central finances and levelled off; the 
minimum is now £2,200 a year plus house and expenses. But 
the position needs to be watched. A case in point is expendi¬ 
ture on episcopal palaces. And it is hard to see why bishops 
should be thought to require larger pensions (£800 a year) 
than ordinary clergy (a basic £300 a year, plus possible extra 
allowances to meet special needs). It is sometimes argued that 
such pensions are necessary to persuade bishops to retire. The 
alternative of a compulsory retiring age might, however, be 
even more effective. 

Another criticism sometimes made of current episcopal 
practice relates to the meetings of the diocesan bishops of 
England, Scotland and Wales held regularly and privately at 
Lambeth. It appears to have become a habit to agree in these 
meetings on what in Communist circles would be called the 
‘party line’. No one will want to prevent the bishops meeting 
as often as they wish, to discuss their own problems; but it 
is surely important that problems relating to the whole Church 
should be discussed freely and openly in the elected assemblies 
of the Church. 

The point of such criticisms of comparatively minor matters 
is that whatever separates the episcopate from the Church is 
an obstacle to the sort of episcopacy that is likely to be useful 
to the Church. 

7. If it is agreed that too much is required of a diocesan 
bishop, it is surely obvious that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in particular is given an impossible task. 

He has to play many parts. First, he is the senior bishop in 
the Anglican Communion, and Chairman of the Lambeth Con¬ 
ference of Anglican bishops whom he invites to his London 
residence; between the Conferences, which meet once every 
ten years, he presides over such continuous central work as is 
attempted, and is frequently consulted by his brother-bishops 
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throughout the Communion. Some ‘missionary dioceses’ are 
directly under his superintendence, and he retains supervisory 
rights over certain newly formed ‘ provinces for example in 
Africa and the Middle East. Second, the Archbishop is Primate 
of All England, and as such is expected to give the lead in 
expressing Christian responsibility in the life of the nation. 
It falls to him, although not technically ex officio , to be 
President of the British Council of Churches. Third, the Arch¬ 
bishop is senior bishop in the Church of England. As Chairman 
of the Church Assembly and as Metropolitan of the province 
of Canterbury, which covers all England south of Nottingham, 
he exercises an enormous influence on the day-to-day life of 
the Church. Finally, the Archbishop is also responsible for 
many details of local administration and pastoral care, as 
bishop of the diocese of Canterbury which covers most of Kent 
(Croydon is also included), as ‘ patron ’ of many parishes, and 
as a leading figure in the constitutions of many colleges, 
schools and societies. 

Under this fantastic pressure, it is surely obvious that the 
Archbishop must either break down or neglect some of his 
responsibilities, which then no other man can discharge. Arch¬ 
bishop William Temple broke down after two years. Other 
Archbishops have been forced to prepare inadequately for their 
role as a public oracle, and have aroused popular (or at least 
journalistic) ridicule. 

Various solutions have been suggested by people aware of 
this problem. For example, F. A. Iremonger, the friend and 
biographer of Archbishop William Temple, suggested a ‘ GHQ 
for the Church of England ’, staffed by experts. The suggestion 
obviously lies open to questioning. But it is intolerable that 
the Archbishop should be expected to do the work of a Prime 
Minister with the staff of a headmaster. The present Arch¬ 
bishop has himself asked for a stronger Standing Committee 
of the Church Assembly to advise him on Church of England 
matters; the development of the British Council of Churches 
has created a valuable agency for gathering interdenomi¬ 
national counsel; and there are various schemes, some of 
which seem to be already working, for consultation, between 
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the Lambeth Conferences, of leading bishops of the Anglican 
Communion. 

If ultimately the work cannot be shared, the only solution 
seems to be to cut it down. It could never be argued that this 
is the ideal solution. Each part of the immense field now 
covered by the Archbishop would benefit from the Arch¬ 
bishop’s attention. But if the field is too large for proper atten¬ 
tion, it is difficult to see any alternative to cutting it down. 
Probably what could go most easily are the Archbishop’s 
responsibilities for the diocese of Canterbury. The Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the USA has no 
iiocese. Releasing the Archbishop from the cares of a rural 
iiocese might free him for closer connections with industrial 
England. (No one, of course, would propose that the Arch- 
Dishop’s cathedra , the throne of St Augustine, should be 
•emoved from Canterbury Cathedral.) Another economy in 
:ime and energy would be effected if the .Archbishop handed 
wer to a distinguished layman the chairmanship of the Church 
\ssembly. It is in any case odd that he should be at the same 
ime Prime Minister and Speaker. 

Since the appointment of A. C. Tait in 1868, the line at 
.ambeth has made a vast contribution. Successive Archbishops 
lave kept the Church of England together by their superiority 
o the passions of party and of the hour; one thinks here 
pecially of Randall Davidson. Some of the Archbishops have 
hown how the Church’s thinking should move forward; one 
hinks specially of William Temple. And some have made their 
Timacies epochs in the reform of the Church’s administration; 
>ne thinks here specially of the present Archbishop. But no 
Archbishop of Canterbury since Tait has had a job within 
luman capacity. In making—or, rather, permitting the growth 
>f—such an arrangement, the Church of England has been less 
han a model to society in the art of management. 


Episcopacy in God's purposes 

In criticisms of episcopalian theory and episcopal practice, 
t is sometimes forgotten what is the basis of the high claims 
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made by all Anglicans for government by bishops. This noi 
unnaturally results in Churches without bishops concluding 
that Anglicanism is episcopalian, but is unable to say why 
Together with the necessary self-criticism, the Church oj 
England must attempt something more. If—in the terms of the 
theological controversy—bishops are not of the esse of the 
Church, it is equally true that they are not merely of the hem 
esse , if by that phrase is meant only that they contribute tc 
the Church’s administrative well-being. Bishops are spiritua 
officers in a spiritual society. 

It is the great merit of the apostolic succession theory, anc 
of the whole understanding of episcopacy based on it, that i 
is fundamentally a religious, not an administrative, argument 
What is needed to-day is a religious understanding of episco 
pacy which does not rest upon false history, or put narrov 
limits on the membership of the Church of Christ. Th< 
apostolic succession theory brought over into the field o 
religion the idea of the bishop as a lord over the Church 
what is needed now is a deeper understanding of the place o 
the bishop as a chief member of the Church. 

In the Church of Christ, the only essential ministry is th 
ministry of Christ himself, incarnate, crucified, risen, ascendei 
and for ever interceding. As St Ignatius of Antioch himsel 
said, ‘Where Christ is, there is the Church’. It is permitte' 
to the Church of Christ in eternity to share in some parts o 
this ministry, particularly in the ministry of prayer. It is pei 
mitted to the Church of Christ in time to share in, and t 
express, its Lord’s office in other ways. For this reason, th 
Church even on earth is found in Christ’s form, in the form o 
a servant, a prophet, a teacher, a reconciler, a conqueror, 
priest and a king. It cannot be too often said that the gift c 
ministry is Christ’s gift to the ‘ blessed company of all faithfi 
people’, and is part of the gift of himself. 

In the beginning Christ gave to the Church apostles. In eac 
generation, he has given to the Church prophets to make th 
apostolic preaching fresh. The whole Church ‘built on th 
foundation of apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himse' 
being the head corner-stone’, has been made a living temp] 
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by God the Holy Spirit, dwelling in it; it has been made ‘ an 
elect race, a royal priesthood’. The 1 Church, inspired by the 
same Spirit, does, however, ordain certain men and women 
called by God to ministries with special responsibilities. 

Chief among these responsibilities is the ordained minister’s 
special, and usually full-time, dedication to the Christian 
ministry as shared by others. But the fullness of the Church 
demands special tasks from the ordained ministry, in the over¬ 
sight of the people of God. This oversight is in Greek episcope. 
Episcope is shared by the whole of the ordained ministry. In 
the agreed words of the recent conversations between Angli¬ 
cans and Presbyterians, it involves: ‘apostolic ministry and 
authority; the pastoral office; the continuance of the ministry 
of the word and Sacraments through ordination; guardianship 
of truth and exclusion of error; representation of the Church 
in its unity and universality’. 1 

The place where such episcope most directly meets the life 
of the ordinary congregation is through the oversight of the 
ordinary parish parson, and any theory of the ordained 
ministry must come to terms with the fact that every 
presbyter in charge of a parish church is still in some sense 
a bishop. But the Church of the second century was surely 
wise to concentrate the work of episcope in one man, the 
bishop in the full sense, with special responsibility as a 
pastor of pastors and as a guardian of the Church’s faith and 
morals. 

Traditionally non-episcopal churches have disputed this; but 
practical experience has often forced the emergence of semi- 
episcopal officers. To begin with there were the giants— 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley—who exercised more than 
episcopal power. When the giants died out, there were still 
chief administrators and chief pastors. These are to-day to be 
found both in the national headquarters of the denominations 
and in ordinary church life. Methodism, for example, has 
bishops in the United States (not consecrated into the ‘ historic 
episcopate ’, but more powerful than bishops of the Protestant 

1 Relations between Anglican and Vresbyterian Churches (SPCK, 
1957 )* P- 9 . 
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Episcopal Church). In England there are ‘ chairmen * of the 
46 Methodist ‘ districts ’; about a dozen of these are ‘ separated ’ 
to give their whole time to this work. Congregationalism has 
full-time ‘moderators’ to advise ministers and congregations 
in each ‘province’. Presbyterianism has ‘moderators’ both 
of the national General Assembly and of each local ‘ presby¬ 
tery’. The recent conversations between Anglicans and 
Presbyterians in England and Scotland declared: ‘On the 
Presbyterian side there was a willingness to consider the 
functions of a Bishop, as they are recognized by the Anglican 
Communion, so long as the office was duly integrated with the 
Presbytery and the whole Church. The concept of a presiding 
“Bishop in Presbytery”, exercising functions in relation to 
ordination and pastoral oversight as a Father-in-God to 
ministers and congregations, with authority given to him by 
consecration at the hands of Bishops as well as with the 
authority of the collective Presbytery, appeared to be a possible 
modification of Presbyterian polity.’ The reception of this 
‘ Bishops Report ’ in Scotland made it plain that its signatories 
carried with them the majority neither of the membership nor 
of the leadership of their own Church; but nothing can undo 
the fact that most of the ablest and wisest ministers of this 
generation signed or supported this recognition that episcopacy 
—of a distinctively Scottish variety—might have its place in 
the purposes of the Church’s Lord. 

The Anglican bishop differs from the non-episcopal superin¬ 
tendent, and even from the Methodist-Episcopal or Presby¬ 
terian-Episcopal new model, in a number of ways. No 
considering Anglican will want to exalt all the differences 
into Divinely constructed and perpetual barriers to unity: on 
the contrary, many Anglicans consider that their Fathers-in- 
God have not a little to learn from others (for example, from 
such a revelation as Bishop Lesslie Newbigin’s South India 
Diary). But Anglicanism at its best has been loyal to an under¬ 
standing of the bishop as the chief advocate and agent of the 
unity of the Church in his diocese in faith, hope and love; and 
in approaching reunion negotiations Anglicans will very 
rightly insist that episcopacy be regarded as an essentially 
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pastoral office, to be valued for its work and not as a sop to 
superstition. Episcopacy is essential to the Church's fullness. 

In the Anglican understanding, the consecration of a bishop 
by at least three others, in a line going back to the dawn of 
Church history, is a precious sign of the unity of the Church 
in many places and many ages. And to what is he consecrated? 

By his life as much as by any words, the Anglican bishop 
is expected to give clergy and laity, particularly those in any 
kind of trouble, a vision of this Church of Jesus Christ, with 
its universal, unchanging call to holiness and self-sacrifice in 
the love of humanity. Where necessary he is to represent the 
Church in disciplining its members, but normally he must 
commend his message by winning admiration and affection 
by his own efforts to obey it. He is to check worship or teach¬ 
ing which appeals to one temperament or time by reference 
to the experience of the Church at large, and to the whole 
context of revelation and reason in which the Church lives. 
Where necessary he is, in consultation with his clergy and 
people, to veto anything tending towards schism (from the 
Greek for ‘ cutting ’—meaning an amputation of a limb from 
the Body of Christ), or heresy (from the Greek for 4 choosing ’ 
—meaning choosing oneself as wiser than the whole body of 
Christians). In consultation with other responsible church 
members, the bishop is to approve—or veto—those nominated 
by the local churches or other authorities as worthy of the 
ministry of priest or deacon, is to see to their training, and is 
to preside at their Ordination. He is to admit candidates to full 
church membership through Confirmation. Those confirmed 
by the bishop, and in exceptional circumstances others 
specially admitted, are then entitled to partake of Holy 
Communion, the great sacrament of the Church’s unity. 

Episcopacy so conceived has the supreme merit of reminding 
Christians of the nature of the Church to which they belong, 
and to which they owe contact with their Saviour. In episcopal 
and non-episcopal churches alike this lesson is needed. The 
survey of four Birmingham congregations already cited re¬ 
ported that, in the general pattern of opinion, the Church was 
felt to be ‘a kind of club brought into existence by church- 
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going; an agency for the teaching of sound morals’. 1 How 
different is the idea of the Church in minds permeated by the 
idea of episcopacy! To them, the Church is nothing less than 
the first instalment of the new creation. In the beginning of 
Christian history, God made light, and stability in the midst 
of chaos, by giving some news in a fellowship, a Gospel in a 
Church. God made his new creation to abound with the lovely 
fruit of his Spirit. God gave saints for stars, and called everyone 
in the Church to be part of the Communion of Saints. God 
remade man, after all that sin had done to him, according to 
God’s perfect image, Christ. God saw that the new man was 
very good; and God called all men to be incorporated into this 
one perfect man, by joining the Church which extended the 
new man’s triumph. 

To episcopalians, the pattern is not Christ—the Christian 
—a church; it is Christ—the Church—the Christian. And 
because it teaches this, the bishop’s work is in a real sense an 
apostolic ministry. 

1 R. H. T. Thompson, The Church's Understanding of Itself, p. 87. 
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CHURCH AND STATE 


O NE theme runs through much of the truly contem¬ 
porary life of the Church of England. It is the theme 
of ‘Church consciousness’. We have already seen it 
at the centre of the development of episcopalian theory and 
of episcopal practice. In considering the place of bishops, as in 
many other theological and pastoral explorations, the cry is 
heard: ‘ Let the Church be the Church! ’ How is this theme 
heard in the Church’s central life ? 


Varliament, Assembly , Convocations 

It must be confessed that, up to date, the theme is muted. 
For long the Church of England was controlled effectively by 
the Crown in Parliament; all major changes were effected by 
Acts of Parliament. The theory was that the Crown in Parlia¬ 
ment represented the laity of the Church of England, and as 
we have already seen this was not a wholly unreasonable 
theory. But inevitably the practical consequence was that theo¬ 
logical considerations were not given their proper influence 
in church life. Here only two examples can be given. The 
Church of England’s Prayer Book in its editions of 1549, 1552, 
I 559 an d 1604 was authorized by Act of Parliament without 
consulting the clergy in their Convocations. In each case this 
was because it was thought that the revisions proposed would 
not be acceptable to the clergy—in the earlier years because 
of clerical sympathy with Roman Catholicism, and later 
because of clerical sympathy with Puritanism. From 1717 to 
1854 the Convocations of the Clergy were not allowed to meet 
(save for formal sessions in 1741-42), on the ground that their 
quarrels and complaints might have been inconvenient to the 
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Government of the day. There was thus substance in the old 
dissenting taunt that the Church of England was ‘ an Act of 
Parliament Church'. 

In the present century, the representation of the laity of 
the Church of England by the Parliament of the United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland has been seen to 
be a fiction. But the Church of England has not found any 
other ultimate constitutional authority. 

The ‘ Life and Liberty ’ movement led in 1919 to an Enabling 
Act of Parliament giving powers to a National Assembly of the 
Church of England composed of the diocesan bishops and rep¬ 
resentatives of the clergy (elected by their brethren) and laity 
(elected by the Diocesan Conferences). This Church Assembly 
is authorized ‘ to discuss any proposal concerning the Church 
of England’ and, where appropriate, ‘to make provision in 
respect thereof ’ by Measures passed by the three Houses, of 
Bishops, Clergy and Laity. The Measures are submitted to the 
Ecclesiastical Committee of the House of Commons, whose 
duty it is to advise the House about their content. The House 
of Commons may then accept or reject the Measures, but 
cannot alter them. They further require the consent of the 
House of Lords and of the Crown. After this process they 
become in some sense part of the law of England, although 
nowadays they are applicable only to members of the Church 
of England and are not enforced by the state. 

The process is, however, somewhat complicated by the 
existence of the Convocations. There are two Convocations, 
of the provinces of Canterbury and York, and they meet (to 
transact business authorized by the Crown) separately. They 
are composed of the diocesan bishops, other clerical dignitaries 
and representatives (or ‘proctors’) of the clergy—the same 
ones as sit in the Church Assembly—elected when a new Par¬ 
liament is elected. The Convocations are, incidentally, the 
oldest legislatures in the country, older than Parliament. In 
deference to their rights, the Church Assembly is not author¬ 
ized to issue any statement ‘ purporting to define the doctrine 
of the Church of England on any question of theology’. 
A considerable portion of the field normally open to a 
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Christian council is thus closed to the Church Assembly; for 
example, the Assembly as such has so far played only a minor 
role in the process of revising ‘ canon ’ law. The House of Laity 
in the Assembly is being permitted to express its opinions, but 
canon law is, subject to a veto enjoyed by the Crown, 
the prerogative of the bishops and clergy seated as the 
Convocations. 

Such is the present constitution. Obviously it is not the last 
word in wisdom. An Archbishops’ Commission reporting in 
April 1958 deplored the exclusion of the laity. After a survey 
ranging from the early Church to the contemporary Anglican 
Communion overseas, it concluded ‘that theology justifies, 
and history demonstrates, a co-ordinate action of clergy and 
laity as parts of the whole Body of Christ; that the ultimate 
authority and right of collective action lie with the whole 
body, the Church; and that co-operation of clergy and laity 
in Church government and discipline belongs to the true 
ideal of the Church’. 1 

But how is the laity to be integrated? The Commission 
suggests that the present division of powers between the Con¬ 
vocations and the Church Assembly should be continued, but 
that the members of the Assembly’s House of Laity should also 
sit as two new lay Houses in the Convocations. This pro¬ 
posal is certainly an advance, but it is so cumbersome that it 
is unlikely to appear. What is needed is, surely, to make the 
Church Assembly a National Synod, competent over the whole 
range of the Church’s problems. Such a reform would reduce 
the scope of the Convocations, but conservative sentiment 
cannot be the final argument. And it is to be hoped that this 
change will be accompanied by a widening of the area of 
society from which the members of the House of Laity in the 
Assembly is recruited; at present it is almost entirely middle 
class and middle aged (as are the Diocesan Conferences). A 
step in the right direction would be the payment of members’ 
expenses. The Church of England is no longer ‘ the Conserva¬ 
tive party at prayer’, if one judges it by the composition of its 
congregations or by the nature of its leaders’ teaching. It is a 
1 The Convocations and the Laity (SPCK 1958), p. 5. 
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pity that its legislature does not reflect this social revolution. 

The actual work of the Assembly is often criticized unjustly. 
Its regulations are denounced because they do not tackle 
spiritual problems. Its central councils are denounced because 
they draw church leaders away from spiritual work. If the 
fashion in the days of the ‘ Life and Liberty ’ movement was 
to prophesy extravagantly about the great things to be 
expected from the Church Assembly, the more recent tendency 
to write off the Assembly and its councils—a tendency from 
which former 4 Life and Liberty ’ men have not been exempt 
—is no less extravagant. It is no doubt vital that the Church 
Assembly should grow accustomed to serious theological 
thought; as we have just seen, steps are being taken to this 
end. It is no doubt vital that national councils and committees 
should always bear in mind the actual needs of the parishioner, 
and, realizing the prior importance of direct service to the 
parishioner, should be as economical as possible in money, 
labour and time. Indeed, proposals are now being made to 
streamline the Church Assembly’s administration so that in 
future there may be fewer, and better planned and run, 
councils and committees. But not much reflection about the 
assets and responsibilities of the Church of England is needed 
to show that the Church’s central work must include house¬ 
keeping on a large scale, and that much of this work must 
be done centrally if it is done efficiently. The Church 
Assembly, for all its faults, has passed Measures without 
which the Church of England would have been crippled as 
an organization. Its councils and committees have done work 
without which the whole life and mission of the Church 
would have been greatly enfeebled. Such work is work of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The central legislatures of the Church of England are now 
embarked on two tremendous undertakings—the enactment 
of a new canon law reducing the practices of the Church of 
England into an orderly and enforceable code, and the revival 
of church courts to enforce this code where the force of law 
is appropriate. At present the Church of England has a canon 
law dated 1604 and of highly questionable legality to-day, and 
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the courts of the archbishops and bishops are confined almost 
wholly to trivialities (and even in these do not always know 
what law they are supposed to administer). The legal 
machinery of the state—with the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council as the final court of appeal—was much used 
in the last century in a vain attempt to halt Anglo-Catholic 
ritual, but is now seen to be without force in the sphere of 
religion. 

The proposals now made to end this disgraceful chaos are 
on the whole extremely sensible. No clause in the proposed 
canon law has any other intention than to recognize what is 
already the generally accepted practice in the Church of 
England. Revision of the actual wording has of course proved 
necessary in the process of discussion, for the present practice 
is often hard to express, or to see, clearly. And inevitably also, 
not a few proposals have given rise to disquiet among those 
unwilling to recognize what is the present practice. Thus, a 
substantial minority is unwilling to concede the existence of 
Anglo-Catholicism. But it is very far from being the case that 
novelties are being imposed on the Church of England. 

Nor is the dead hand of uniformity reaching out to strangle 
experimentation in the Church, despite the alarm of the 
Liberals. Admittedly, some of the proposals are pettifogging, 
and ought to be excised. But most of the proposals are serious 
and, although presumably their execution will normally be 
left to the conscience of the individual, the code doing its 
work by suggestion, it is surely right that there should be a 
coercive element, carefully safeguarded to secure slow and 
sober judgment whether in the ‘consistory’ court of the 
diocese or in the various provincial courts which are proposed. 
It is surely right that in serious matters a Church should have 
its own law and its own courts to penalize, and if necessary 
to expel, what it judges to be grave defiance of its chosen 
standards of life and thought. For example, the extreme 
Modernist opinions expressed in The Rise of Christianity by 
the late E. W. Barnes were incompatible with his position as 
Bishop of Birmingham, and it is a sign of feebleness that the 
Church was not able to get rid of him. 
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It need scarcely be added that church courts ought never 
to enforce their judgments by secular penalties; all that they 
are competent to decide is whether or not the defendant is 
entitled to the privileges of church membership, and particu¬ 
larly to those of church leadership. If the leaders of the 
Church of England in the seventeenth century had recognized 
this principle, the proposal to revive church courts to-day 
would not be so suspect. 


Freedom and establishment 

It may be asked whether the Church Assembly can ever 
discharge its proper function while Parliament retains the 
power to veto its Measures. To this question there can be only 
one answer. The only defensible position in the light of the 
Bible is that of the established Church of Scotland, as defined 
by the Church of Scotland Act of 1921: * The Church receives 
from its Divine King and Head, and from Him alone, the right 
and power subject to no civil authority to legislate and adjudi¬ 
cate finally in all matters of doctrine, worship, government 
and discipline in the Church’. It used to be possible to fit 
the Church of England into such an affirmation of religious 
freedom with the argument that Parliament consisted solely of 
members of the Church of England. Such a defence is not 
possible to-day; Parliament is definitely of the state, not of 
the Church. And if the Church of England’s position is theoreti¬ 
cally indefensible, the practical consequence seems obvious 
that the Church in its proper sphere must demand freedom, 
whatever the consequences. 

But there would be a real danger in allowing complete free¬ 
dom to the Church Assembly. No body, secular or ecclesias¬ 
tical, can be trusted with that. In the sphere of legislation, the 
removal of the Parliamentary veto ought not to mean that 
laymen standing outside the excitements and pressures of the 
Church Assembly debates have no longer the right to advise 
against, and to delay, proposals which seem to them ill- 
considered. The Ecclesiastical Committee of the House of 
Commons has rendered service to the Church on several 
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occasions by blocking foolish legislation of this sort; its 
members are all practising Anglicans. Sometimes the merest 
threat of a Parliamentary veto has sufficed. 1 Machinery ought 
to be created whereby all Measures judged controversial by a 
committee of judicially minded and independent churchmen 
must be referred to the dioceses before final enactment by the 
Assembly. And the same principle of ‘ checks and balances * 
ought to be applied in other vital spheres—for example, in 
the making of appointments to positions of leadership, and in 
the control of finance. 2 

Such alterations in the relations of Church and State as are 
here proposed need not mean disestablishment for the Church 
of England—as is proved by the position of the Church of 
Scotland, which in a real sense is both established and free. 
Disestablishment, which involves the complete severance of 
Church and State, would be a loss to the state. It would neces¬ 
sarily appear to imply the severance of the public life of 
England from its Christian roots—from the very roots where 
it had its origins (for, just as there were Convocations before 
there were Parliaments, so there was one Christian Church in 
England before the country was either united politically or 
fully civilized). Unless one takes an attitude to Christianity of 

1 Recently it caused the withdrawal of a proposal to include in 
canon law a prohibition of the remarriage of a divorced person in 
church. (Canon law, enacted by the Convocations, requires a Royal 
Licence, which might have been withheld on the advice of the 
Crown’s ministers.) The present position is that an Act of Convocation 
forbids the remarriage in church, but that this regulation cannot be 
enforced in any court. All but a few incumbents obey it. The Church 
of England to-day is in this matter probably the strictest Church in 
Christendom; from Henry VIII to Edward VIII, things changed. 

2 Most of the Church’s central endowments are held by the Church 
Commissioners, a body consisting of the diocesan bishops and 
nominated clergy and laity with a skilled stalf, created in 1947. Pre¬ 
viously their functions were discharged by the Ecclesiastical Com¬ 
missioners (1836) and Queen Anne’s Bounty (1704). The gross income 
in 1956-57 was £11,765,096, all but a fraction of it going to stipends, 
new churches and parsonages, and pensions. It is reckoned that about 
the same sum is given to the Church annually for other normal expen¬ 
diture, e.g. church maintenance (missions overseas get about £2 
million a year). Between £5 and £10 million are given for extraordinary 
purposes, e.g. church repairs. 
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definite hostility (and few in contemporary England take that 
attitude), it would seem that the state has an obligation to 
disestablish the Church only when the privileges of that 
Church are such as to corrupt the Church itself and to arouse 
the active resentment of a substantial element in the popula¬ 
tion. This was the situation in England in the 1830s; it is not 
the situation in England in the 1950s. 

From the point of view of the Church of England’s own 
well-being, disestablishment is to be avoided. Historically, it 
has been its state connection which has maintained the 
Church’s comprehensive welcome. Bishops and theologians 
have in the past been only too ready to drive from the Church 
those with whose views they disagreed. The insistence of the 
state that there should be a national Church, broad in its 
tolerance and sympathy, has thus served the whole Church 
of England and the whole Church of Christ. (The same spiritual 
benefits have been conferred on the Church of Scotland by its 
state connection.) There are also, of course, material benefits 
—inasmuch as a Church’s income and endowments, while 
being separable from the legal fact of its establishment by the 
state, come more plentifully when a Church is regarded as the 
Church of the nation. 

The national Church to-day 

So far from the need being for disestablishment, therefore, 
there is urgent need that Anglicans and others should ponder 
more deeply on what it means to be the Established Church 
in a twentieth-century state. We have remarked on the benefits 
to the Church of the state connection. But what of the 
obligations conferred? What does it mean for the mission of a 
Church, that it is national in character and starts from a 
position of establishment? 

The traditional answer to this question is twofold: that the 
ministers of the Established Church must offer the worship 
of the state on the solemn occasions of public life, and that its 
parish churches must cover the whole land, and care for every 
soul. 
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The traditional answer has still a very great deal of force. 
Certain of the tasks inherent in establishment are tasks which 
can be performed only by a Church acting as such, and acting, 
since the Churches are divided, alone. In public life, the most 
conspicuous function of the Established Church of England is 
to crown the monarch within the context of a service of Holy 
Communion in Westminster Abbey. In parish life or in the 
Forces, the Church of England parson, if he is to be true to 
his calling, must conceive of his ministry in broader terms 
than is possible for his Roman Catholic and Free Church 
brethren. In addition to his labours for his own congregation, 
he is the religious official to whom the unchurched are most 
likely to turn if they turn to any religious official at all; and, 
this being the case, the parson must, if he is conscientious, 
take steps to make himself known and available to the un¬ 
churched. In the present tragic state of division in Christen¬ 
dom, it is impossible to see how a panel of ministers from 
different denominations could conduct the Coronation, or be 
set up as the parson of the parish. 

On the other hand, it is totally unrealistic to believe that the 
Established Church of England can profitably conduct its 
mission—either in public life or in the parishes—ignoring 
Christians of other bodies. For one thing, it quite simply is 
not strong enough to ‘go it alone'. For another, the public 
reaction to a mission conducted on what seems to be a selfish 
and exclusive basis is invariably to point out that Christians 
are in fact divided, so that the Church which had sought to 
ignore division is immediately both discredited and frustrated. 
The balance of denominational forces in England is so 
adjusted that, while the Established Church must often take 
the lead, practical, no less than theological, considerations 
teach that unity no less than mission is among its obligations. 

The necessity of the ‘ interdenominational ’ approach is seen 
clearly in precisely those fields where evangelism is most vital 
in modern England. For example, in the approach to the de- 
christianized industrial worker, denominationalism, even on 
the part of the Established Church, makes a task already 
difficult enough impossible. An old-style ‘campaign' in a 
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factory or an industrial area is probably doomed anyway, bui 
it can be safely condemned before it begins if it is backed b) 
only one Church. In the more serious methods of evangelism 
such as the formation of Christian cells in places of work o] 
the ministry of fellow-labouring friendship offered to the in 
dustrial worker by Christians ordained or lay, those experi 
enced report to us again and again that ‘industrial mission 
is bedevilled if the offer of Christ must always be connectec 
with an appeal on behalf of the evangelist’s denomination. Ir 
4 industrial mission ’ there is thus an urgent need for an inter 
denominational fellowship where the inquirer can be helpec 
to find his own feet in personal faith and in church member 
ship. This has been taught by the most successful venture ir 
industrial mission in England to date—the Sheffield Industrial 
Mission, which is staffed by Anglicans but ministers to all. 3 
As the work of industrial mission spreads to every industrial 
centre, as it seems bound to do, it will provide an increasing 
challenge to denominationalism. 

The same is true of evangelism at another key point, the 
student world. The Student Christian Movement and its rival, 
the Inter-Varsity Fellowship of Evangelical Unions, are unsatis¬ 
factory enough in all conscience when examined on the 
ground, just as are the experiments in ‘industrial mission’; 
but at least they stand a chance by reason of their inter¬ 
denominational basis, and doors are open to them which 
would be closed to any one Church. In universities and 
colleges where the Church of England, or some other Church, 
inherits a privileged position, the cause of evangelism stands 
differently—but not so very differently, for even here the 
students are very seldom confined to any one Church, or pre¬ 
pared to agree that one Church has a claim to their complete 
allegiance. 

One of the most successful instruments in the spread of 
Christian knowledge in modern England is sound radio; and 
here the interdenominational approach to religious broadcast¬ 
ing was seen to be necessary from a very early stage. Another 

1 See E. R. Wickham, Church and Teople in an Industrial City 
(Lutterworth Press, 1957). 
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nstrument is the state school; and here problems which had 
oomed vast for many generations almost vanished when the 
]hurch of England and the Free Church representatives in 
:ach county accepted an ‘ agreed syllabus ’ to implement the 
>rovision made for the teaching of religious knowledge in the 
944 Education Act. (How much more could be done if the 
ihildren could be linked with the local worshipping com- 
nunity! So we pay the price of our divisions.) In reaching 
lumbers of churchless men, the most successful work of the 
irdained ministry is done in the Forces; and here the chaplains 
:oming from the different denominations have for long been 
:ombined in interdenominational Departments, with the 
Ihurch of England predominating but making no claim to a 
nonopoly. 

Plainly there is no one model for the interdenominational 
tpproach. In the examples here given there is a rich variety 
)f method, ranging from the full interdenominational agency, 
is in the student world, to the alliance of denominational 
:haplains, as in the Forces. None of the examples here given 
:an by itself teach us what to do in other fields. And yet it is 
:qually obvious that some lesson is to be learned, even from 
he confused methods and the limited successes of the inter- 
lenominational work already undertaken. 

At the national level, there is surely need for the Church 
)f England to share many of its privileges both with the 
loman Catholics and with the Free Churches. For example, 
he present arrangement is that the Archbishops of Canterbury 
tnd York, the Bishops of London, Durham and Winchester and 
wenty-one other senior diocesan bishops sit in the House of 
,ords. If the purpose of this arrangement is not merely to 
>erpetuate a custom deriving from the vanished times when 
he bishops were great landowners, but is on the contrary to 
T>ice Christian opinion in the High Court of Parliament, there 
vould seem to be an unanswerable case for limiting the Angli- 
:an representation and giving the vacant seats to nominees of 
he Roman Catholics, the Church of Scotland and the Free 
Churches. In making Christian pronouncements on national 
iff airs in the House of Lords or elsewhere, there is surely gain 
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to be had from first taking into account the British Council o 
Churches. Since its formation in 1942 this Council has provide* 
two of the necessities for sensible pronouncements—facilitie 
for serious discussion in an atmosphere of prayer betweei 
men and women, ordained and lay, of very different badk 
grounds and experiences; and, second, facilities for seriou 
research into the facts of each case under review. If th 
Council’s members be judged ignorant or dull, or its researd 
staff inadequate—and the objection that disgracefully littl 
research is possible at present is certainly valid—there is surel; 
everything to be said for improving the Council, not by-passin, 
it. 

If this is the sensible pattern for the representation of th 
Churches’ opinion at the national level, it would seem t< 
follow that the Christian contribution to civic and rural dis 
trict life ought to be made mainly through the local Counci 
of Churches. Here, as nationally, the part of the Establishe* 
Church is to sponsor co-operation, not to aim at a monopol} 
There is no obvious reason why only Anglicans should b 
chaplains to judges, mayors, etc., or why only Anglicai 
churches should be used for worship of public significance 
although the Church of England may be expected to be th 
Church to which the public authorities normally turn. 

Christian witness in public life is certainly one of th 
advantages gained from a Christian understanding of th 
obligations of establishment. But there remains the whole vas 
problem of bringing the Gospel and Church of Christ t< 
ordinary people in their parishes. The measure of it 
faithfulness to its obligations here is the true measure o 
whether an Established Church is standing or falling. Th 
principle to be adopted in local church life is, surely, tha 
all the churches in the area have a common responsibilit; 
for service and evangelism, and are therefore under a dut; 
to consult together about how they may best reflect Christ’ 
care for the people. In practical terms, the recognition of thi 
obligation must lead to the creation—and, what is infinitel; 
more difficult, proper use—of a Council of Churches and 
Ministers’ Fraternal in each locality. It may, or may not, lea< 
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to the publication of one interdenominational magazine for 
the area, or to the actual door-to-door, person-to-person service 
and evangelism being done by an interdenominational team. 
At present such ‘ joint evangelism ’ gives rise to a host of prob¬ 
lems; although as the Churches grow together in charity and 
understanding, it may be expected to become easier and more 
normal. But at least it ought to be made clear that no local 
church claims to serve or to evangelize in splendid isolation. 

Establishment in the past has too often involved a Church 
in control by the state, in arrogance towards its fellow- 
Christians, in stagnation and sloth. But it need not. There is a 
Christian form of establishment, and it is for this generation 
in England to seek it. 


FOUR 


PARISH AND PEOPLE 


T H E very word ‘ parish ’ declares that the parishioner 
must be connected with the Great Church of all times 
and places. The word comes from the Greek paroikia, 
of which one meaning is ‘colony’. The parish was a manor, 
village or some other area into which the life of the people 
fitted naturally; the Church authorized in this area a building 
for Christian worship and a Christian priest, but the parish 
church and the parish priest were in a real sense still dependent 
on the older ‘mother’ church and on the bishop. The new 
parish was a colony of the Great Church. 

The twentieth century has seen a considerable effort in the 
Church of England to strengthen the connection between the 
life of the parish and church life outside. 

The parishes are grouped in a ‘ rural deanery ’, a medieval 
arrangement revived in the nineteenth century. The rural dean, 
a parish priest appointed (without extra payment) by the 
bishop, presides over the Ruridecanal Chapter of the clergy 
serving the parishes in the area, and over the Ruridecanal 
Conference of the clergy plus elected laypeople. The ‘RD’ 
Conference elects the lay members of the Diocesan Con¬ 
ference, which in its turn elects the House of Laity in the 
Church Assembly. 

These arrangements have already had a good effect in 
breaking down isolation and prejudice. Few people, however, 
are content with them. No doubt this is partly because church- 
people generally are not persuaded that under the Church of 
England’s present constitution it matters who is elected to any 
ecclesiastical gathering whatever. Consequently it is not 
always the best people who achieve election. But there are 
other causes of dissatisfaction, concerning the rural deanery 
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itself. The very name ‘rural dean’ sounds faintly comic to 
those outside church circles—the more so if he lives in a 
city. The man himself has an ambiguous position; the use 
which his bishop will make of him will vary enormously with 
the bishop, and he may occupy no place at all in the thinking 
of his brother-clergy. The Ruridecanal Chapter and Conference 
are often conducted in a way which reveals the conviction of 
those present that the sole purpose is to have a brief get- 
together. The Conference in particular is not seldom a dismal 
affair, getting through business the unimportance of which is 
displayed, and going on to listen to some speaker. A speaker 
chosen for no very careful reason selects a straw from the 
ecclesiastical wind, and puts it firmly on the backs of the good 
people whose sense of duty compels them to be present. 

Those qualified to make the comparison generally agree that 
the Church of England could leam much from the circuits into 
which English Methodism is divided, and from the presbyteries 
of the Church of Scotland. There, meetings have a sensible 
purpose, partly because they are integrated into a proper 
system of synodical government, and partly because the actual 
meetings—irrespective of their links with higher assemblies— 
have a definite place in the work of the ministers and congre¬ 
gations. 

What can be done in the Church of England ? 

The opinion is growing that every priest and deacon in 
parish life ought to be closely associated with his fellow-clergy 
in his area. Together they should form a little college, meeting 
probably once a month, often with the bishop present, for 
Holy Communion, for Bible study and intercession, for some 
serious study of the problems of the Church and society, and 
for friendship. The lonely, eccentric, embittered priest is an 
abortion too often brought forth by the present Church of 
England system; it is a great tragedy of Anglican history that 
the clerical classes, associations and presbyteries which 
flourished in seventeenth-century England were abandoned at 
the Restoration because they smacked of a kill-joy, busy-body 
discipline. The primary need is for Christian fellowship with 
its effect on character, but it is also valuable for the priests 
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of an area to combine so that the most suitable among them 
may take care of special tasks—the chaplaincy to a hospital, 
for example, or the leadership of youth clubs or discussion 
groups, or school-teaching, or spiritual counselling. There 
ought to be a rich background of friendship and collaboration 
behind the priest as he works in his parish. Supervising such 
co-operation, of which there are already the beginnings in 
most areas, the rural dean would soon find an enhanced place 
in the life of the Church. It is right that he should be elected 
and installed with due solemnity by the clergy of his area 
themselves, with the consent of the bishop, as is already done 
in some dioceses. It would probably also be sensible to call 
him a ‘ chairman ’ and his area a ‘ district there are at present 
too many fancy names in the Anglican vocabulary. 

Each congregation in the area ought to be challenged in its 
life by its representatives being brought face to face with the 
representatives of other congregations, Anglican (in the ‘dis¬ 
trict’) and non-Anglican (in the area covered by the local 
Council of Churches). Such lay meetings may very reasonably 
be concerned with the major issues in Church and State and in 
local life; neither the specifically Anglican nor the inter¬ 
denominational approach to such problems is redundant. Just 
at present the problems crying out for a full discussion are 
numerous. If such problems decrease, the meetings of the 
representatives of the congregations will not have lost their 
point. For the chief purpose of such meetings must always be 
not so much to discuss problems in the manner of debating 
societies, as to dwell in the light provided by Scripture and 
the Great Church. In practical terms, this demands serious 
Bible study and theological lecturing under the direction of 
the bishop, and if possible with the benefit of his presence. 
And it means, at least occasionally, a residential week-end 
conference for the laity. Already there are instances to show 
what could be done. 


They, we and the vicar 

This century has also seen some changes in the way in which 
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the local church and the Great Church combine to give a new 
priest to the parish. 

When the parochial system first spread over England, 

‘ glebe ’ land which the priest could farm in order to support 
himself could be found only by the lord of the manor, who in 
return was given the right for himself and his heirs to choose 
the priest. The priest was protected from the worst conse¬ 
quences of this position by an arrangement that made it im¬ 
possible to dismiss him for anything less than a proved crime. 
In the language of the lawyers, the landowner became the 
‘ patron he had the ‘ advowson ’ or right of presentation to 
the ‘ benefice ’ or ‘ living the priest became the ‘ incumbent 
with a ‘freehold’. 

The language did not matter; indeed, by describing the 
incumbent as the persona ecclesiae, the person of the church, 
the lawyers gave the word ‘ parson ’ to the English scene. 1 
But the lawyers had an evil effect. They treated the patron s 
position in the matter as they treated any other piece of 
private property. It could be sold or exchanged, bequeathed or 
mortgaged, at the owner’s sole discretion. In the days when 
the priest was supported by ‘tithes’ (a tenth of all produce 
whether of the land or of beasts), the right to appoint him 
was often valuable. Accordingly monasteries and other bodies 
acquired this right and presented themselves as ‘ rectors ’, i.e. 

‘ rulers ’ of the parish, entitled to the lion’s share of the tithes. 
The duties of the priest in the parish they performed through a 
‘vicar’, i.e. ‘substitute’. The vicar himself might appoint an 
assistant ‘curate’ for the ‘cure’ (care) of souls, who could 
also be a substitute in the vicar’s absence. In later days when 
party strife was keen in the Church of England, it was natural 
that various partisan bodies should wish to see their own 
doctrines and methods spread. Accordingly they purchased 
‘advowsons’ and formed ‘patronage trusts’ to hold them. 
Once ‘ presented ’ by the patron, ‘ instituted ’ by the bishop into 
the ‘ spiritualities ’ of the parish (the ‘ cure ’ of souls), and 

i * Padre ’ was brought in by soldiers who had heard Roman Catholic 
priests so called in India. It is Portuguese for ‘ Father ’, but is para¬ 
doxically much used by English Protestants. 
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inducted by the archdeacon into the ‘ temporalities ’ (the 
material rewards and responsibilities), the incumbent could not 
be removed provided that he kept clear of crime and per¬ 
formed certain minimum duties, of which the chief were to 
baptize, marry and bury parishioners and to provide Mattins 
and Evensong on a Sunday. 

This tangled heritage from the past has recently been much 
examined, and the worst scandals have been removed. A 
Church Assembly Measure of 1923 prohibited the sale of the 
patron’s rights, with certain exceptions. Under a Measure of 
1931, the congregation, through the Parochial Church Council 
which it elects, may now inform the patron of the conditions, 
needs and traditions of the parish, and may veto the patron’s 
nominee, the bishop alone being able to override the veto. 
Under Measures of i 945 ' 47 > incumbents accused of serious 
neglect of their duty may be removed by the bishop; a special 
committee of senior clergy has been set up in each diocese to 
advise in such cases. The machinery thus created has but 
seldom been put to work, for few of those nominated or 
appointed are so unsuitable as to demand it; but it is no doubt 
a salutary warning. The parish has never been allowed to 
suggest names of clergy, or to have them removed if, as some¬ 
times happens, they are simply lazy and unpopular, not 
scandalous. 

The result is the spiritual impoverishment of the parish 
priest in comparison with his brother in the ministry of the 
English Free Churches; for the dissenting minister has the 
assurance that the congregation which has ‘ called ’ him wants 
him. The Church of England congregation is also impoverished 
spiritually by the present system. For it labours under the 
conviction that ‘ they ’—meaning high-ups whose identity has 
not been fully grasped—are responsible for the presence, and 
presumably also for the payment, of the vicar (or rector or 
assistant curate) around whom ‘ we ’ are expected to rally. It 
ought to be possible for a Church of England congregation to 
feel that its representatives have had a real say in the calling 
of its pastor; that it is responsible for providing him with 
whatever is necessary in the discharge of the duties which it 
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has laid upon him; and that if he were ever to cease to dis¬ 
charge these duties, according to its own considered judgment 
confirmed by the bishop, he could be removed without a 
great deal of unpleasantness. 

It is sometimes alleged that a congregation would be divided 
into factions if it had to choose its own pastor. Suffice it to 
say that the Free Churches seem usually to avoid this, by 
having a rule that not more than one potential pastor may be 
considered formally at a time, and by having officers of the 
denomination to keep an eye on the whole process. It is 
alleged also that a congregation able to choose an incumbent 
would end by despising him. Suffice it to say that the Anglican 
Communion outside England very often gives the representa¬ 
tives of congregations the decisive part in the appointment of 
their clergy, without disastrous results. It is perfectly true that 
congregations seldom know many clergymen, and that Angli¬ 
canism rebels at the thought of a candidate wooing a 
congregation by a trial sermon, so that a committee for the 
search and the selection is inevitable. But it would not be 
beyond the wit of administrative man to devise a scheme 
linking the local church and the Great Church—a scheme for 
representatives of the congregation sitting with the bishop and 
others, including the former patrons, able to recommend 
priests; for example, the Church of Ireland has ‘boards of 
nomination’ roughly of this sort. And, surely, it would not 
be impossible to provide a London office willing to suggest 
priests from outside the diocese. 

It is finally alleged that Church of England people do not 
themselves want any real say in the appointment of their 
clergy. They are, it is said, just not interested. This raises 
the whole question of how a parish church ought to be 
constituted. 

The emergence of the Tarochial Church Council 

The legal position has never changed. The incumbent alone 
is responsible for the ‘ cure of souls ’ and for the conduct of 
worship in his parish; the bishop delegates this to him. Hence- 
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the Prayer Book prays for ‘our Bishops and Curates, and all 
Congregations committed to their charge’. The laity has been 
at the receiving end, except that the churchwardens (usually 
two, one appointed by the incumbent and one by the parish) 
are responsible for the upkeep of the church and churchyard. 
The incumbent appoints the assistant curate and the organist. 
Before 1921 he also appointed the verger (or parish clerk or 
sexton), who in old parishes was then irremovable, like the 
incumbent. 

This legal position might be thought to indicate a clerical 
tyranny; but it must be remembered that the incumbent has 
traditionally been a man under a written authority. When 
ordained or licensed to any ‘ cure of souls ’, every clergyman 
still solemnly makes the following declaration: ‘ 1 assent to 
the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion and the Book of Common 
Prayer and of Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. I 
believe the doctrine of the Church of England, as therein set 
forth, to be agreeable to the Word of God; and in Public Prayer 
and Administration of the Sacraments 1 will use the Form in the 
said Book prescribed and none other, except so far as shall 
be ordered by lawful authority’. And every new incumbent 
must read the Thirty-nine Articles to his congregation on his 
first Sunday. Before 1865 the oath taken was even more pre¬ 
cise. It demanded not merely assent to the doctrine, which 
need not involve agreement with the wording. It read: ‘ I do 
willingly and from my heart subscribe ’ to the Articles and the 
Prayer Book, ‘ and to all things therein contained ’. It is evident 
that traditionally the incumbent has not been free to impose 
his own fancies on his parish. 

This tradition has, however, been transformed over the past 
hundred years. Clergymen have taken their oaths to the 
Articles and the Prayer Book with a decreased solemnity. 
Those who want to be loyal to the Church find that they can 
be loyal to the letter of the Church’s Articles and Prayer Book 
only at the cost of their integrity as thinkers and their useful¬ 
ness as twentieth-century priests; for the Articles have not been 
revised since 1571, nor the Prayer Book (officially) since 1662. 
And there appear to be not a few clergymen who have given 
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ip the effort to find any real meaning in the oaths which they 
re still compelled to take; probably, however, the number in 
his group is diminishing with the decline of the party spirit, 
uch clergymen look for enlightenment to their own opinions, 
vhich sometimes diverge widely from those of the Church of 
•ngland as a whole. 

However, side by side with the growth of chaos has come 
he hope of future order, in the emergence of the Parochial 
Ihurch Council, created by the same reforming movement 
1919-20) to which we owe the Church Assembly. The PCC 
ias replaced the old annual ‘vestry’ of all residents in the 
parish, except that the vestry still survives to elect one of the 
:hurchwardens (the ‘ People’s Warden ’). It is elected annually, 
>ut meets more often. All baptized persons may be enrolled 
is electors if they are resident in the parish, or are habitual 
vorshippers in its church, unless they belong to a religious 
)ody not ‘in communion with’ the Church of England. The 
Zouncil controls the budget of the parish church, which brings 
t a good deal of power. Since it pays at least part of their 
;tipends, normally it is consulted by the incumbent about the 
ippointment and conditions of employment of the assistant 
:urate, organist and verger. Jointly with the incumbent it dis¬ 
poses of the alms (except those given at Holy Communion, 
vhich by tradition are disposed of by the incumbent and 
:hurchwardens). 

The incumbent of the parish is naturally chairman of the 
3 CC. The Council’s primary duty is defined by the Church 
Assembly Measure constituting it as being ‘ to co-operate with 
:he Incumbent in the initiation, conduct and development of 
thurch work both within the parish and outside’. Here is a 
pharter as generous as it is possible to conceive. But how often 
is the real PCC impotent in every sphere except the financial! 
rhe incumbent may completely alter the character of the 
worship and teaching in church, and the PCC will be unable 
to stop him. The incumbent may have notions about church 
work utterly different from the needs of the parish as in¬ 
terpreted by the PCC, but the PCC will be powerless to 
propound or execute any alternative policy. The frequent 
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collapse of church life when there is a long vacancy at ti 
vicarage, and the frequent transformation of church life whe 
a new vicar arrives—such facts point to the amount of re, 
power possessed by the PCC. In practice, most of the life < 
the average parish church of the Church of England depenc 
on the personality of the incumbent. This is a position whic 
contrasts unfavourably with the Church of Scotland’s systei 
whereby the ‘ kirk session ’ is entrusted with the cure of sou 
in the parish, and can carry on to a considerable extent eve 
without a resident minister. 

The PCC is impotent not only because many incumbeni 
are slow to realize its potentialities, but mainly because fe 1 
lay people in the Church of England can conceive of any othe 
way of running a church than the present method of ‘ ask th 
dear vicar’. Constitutional changes may, or may not, b 
possible and desirable; what is certain is that they will be c 
precious little use unless there is a deeper understanding c 
the theological basis of the Christian ministry. 


The Anglican ideal of the priesthood 

Fortunately we can already see the theology emerging, an 
an attempt will now be made to summarize it. The theolog 
comes from many sources. Some of it is influenced by the nor 
episcopal Churches, specially the Church of Scotland; som 
by the Eastern Orthodox; some by the Roman Catholics, pai 
ticularly in France; most is a native Anglican growth. It i 
an ecumenical theology, which is not surprising in view o 
the months and volumes spent on this subject in discussion 
between divided Christians. 

In the Church of England it is natural to use the wor< 
‘ priest ’, from the Anglo-Saxon preost. In several parts of th 
Anglican Communion, however, the word ‘presbyter’ i 
always used in formal documents, and the word could b< 
adopted by a united English Church with no harm done. I 
has the great advantage of being a transliteration of the Nev 
Testament Greek presbuteros (‘elder’), which is at the roo 
of preost and in its turn goes back to the name for the official: 
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of the Jewish synagogue. Christian elders seem to have been 
called by the Latin (sacerdos) and Greek (hiereus) names for 
‘ priest ’ as early as the beginning of the second century, but 
obviously the word now arouses strong emotional reactions 
among those who imagine that it necessarily involves * sacer¬ 
dotalism', i.e. a man claiming to stand between God and his 
fellows. 

Before he does a single thing, the priest must be. He must 
learn what it is to live with God; he must learn what it is 
to pray with Christ for the people to whom he is sent. The 
Anglican theological college in England, although deficient 
both in intellectual excitement and in learning (only about 
half the ordinands are graduates, and the colleges are too small 
and scattered for effective teaching), has the advantage of 
being a place where habits of meditation and intercession can 
be formed in an intimate community. Another good point is 
that the college’s products continue their training, at least in 
theory, in their ‘first curacy’ (from two to four years in 
length). In these respects, Anglicans have the advantage over 
certain other English Churches. 

To preserve some devotional life in its priests and deacons, 
the Church of England orders them to say Mattins and Even¬ 
song (the ‘ Offices ’) daily, if possible in church after ringing the 
bell in order to notify the parish. This discipline, with an 
ordered scheme of silent meditation, aims to soak the priest’s 
mind in Scripture, and specially in the psalms—where he 
shares a means of grace which his Master himself loved and 
used from Nazareth to Calvary. 

The priest is the junior colleague of the bishop, and he and 
his bishop are together joint shepherds of Christ’s flock in 
the place. The congregation ought thus to have access to two 
pastors, in addition to any rural deans and assistant curates 
there may be around. Such a division of responsibility makes 
it harder for the incumbent so to talk about ‘ my people ’ that 
he will end by thinking about ‘my Christianity’. The priest 
on his side ought to have constant access to the bishop’s 
friendship, and to the fellowship of the diocese. In our age, 
when psychological problems abound, the pastoral care of 
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pastors may sensibly be put at the very top of the Church’s 
priorities. 

On the other hand, the priest is most usefully employed 
when on his job; and the parish deserves a priest whom it can 
know, gossip about, and come to respect and even perhaps in 
the end to love. It is of little use for a priest to be adept in 
ecclesiastical affairs, and a stranger to his people (the Church 
of England’s Ordination service contains a profoundly moving 
homily to this effect, but the Church’s present structure makes 
the ideal not always easy of attainment). It is of little use— 
although it may be temporarily unavoidable—for a visitor to 
attempt to do the work formerly done by a resident incumbent. 
There is everything to be said for a team of advisers and 
experts being available locally, but the parish wants one man 
to call friend. The merging of country parishes, a feature of 
the Church of England’s recent life, is on the whole usually to 
be regretted. The work in the country is difficult enough any¬ 
way, since most clergymen are nowadays by nature and 
temperament townsmen. 1 

In the Anglican understanding, the priest serves the people 
by being to them the ‘minister’ (servant) of the Word and 
Sacraments. This involves his being a speaking Bible, and a 
visible Christ. He must be a Bible , in that his message must be 
the heart of the historic faith of Christendom, and unless his 
desire is to proclaim that Gospel he has no business to seek 
Anglican ‘orders’. He must speak , for the Gospel demands 
to come home to the sinful, the poor and the heavy-laden to 
whom it belongs; therefore the priest makes Christ known in 
the Scriptures Sunday by Sunday, first solemnly reading 
Scripture (a duty in practice too often delegated to laymen 
who are not trained to read, or performed by priests whose 
elocution is even worse), and then with equal solemnity 

1 To staff the country parishes, retired officers, etc., are now coming 
forward for Ordination. The remedy for the present manpower crisis 
surely lies in bold, trusting experiment along these lines. But obviously 
nothing very useful can be said here about the manifold problems of 
‘ pastoral reorganization *—often as acute in the changing towns as 
in the countryside. 
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preaching it. And throughout the week the priest, in a con¬ 
ception central to Anglican parochial strategy where it exists, 
regards himself as the trainer of the laity, in personal inter¬ 
views setting them free spiritually, and guiding groups for 
study and discussion. The laity ought to look to him, not to 
do their work for them, but so to ‘ open the Scriptures ’ that 
they will have the necessary incentive and the necessary 
knowledge. 

But the priest is not merely the preacher. Around the whole 
parish he is to be a visible Christ—at the font and the altar, 
in interviews with the young and with engaged couples and 
with all who want to be shown the Christian life; in the rooms 
and hospital wards of the sick and lonely, in places of work 
and in normal, cheerful homes: a Christ , in that his per¬ 
sonality is to mediate another’s; visible, in that Christ must 
use some sinner’s hands and mouth. It is obviously vital for 
the priest to be a good listener, and in fact many a priest’s 
best work is done by keeping his mouth shut and his pipe 
alight. But great human understanding, however desirable, is 
not enough. For the priest represents to Anglicans the fact that 
Christianity is news not advice, and sends into the world a 
Church commissioned and given power to do something to 
the world. 

On two occasions specially the priest is commissioned by 
the Church through the bishop to represent Christ to it and 
to the world. To the priest is entrusted the presidency when 
Christ’s flock is fed at Holy Communion. To the priest is 
entrusted the power flowing from Christ to his first disciples 
and to his whole Church: the power to forgive sins and to 
end their grip on the soul, mind and body. In some very extra¬ 
ordinary situation, say on a desert island, a layman might 
rightly preside at Holy Communion; but when there are not 
enough priests to preside at all the services of Holy Com¬ 
munion which are desired, the right course is to see whether 
God is not calling his Church to ordain more priests, per¬ 
haps priests earning their living from an ordinary job. In 
the Anglican understanding, lay men and women have a 
real share in the continuation of Christ’s ministry of forgive- 
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ness and healing; no doubt every Christian could testify to 
that from experience. But if a Christian sick in soul wishes 
to confess his sins fully and to receive a personal assurance of 
God’s absolution, the Anglican holds that the right minister 
to go to is the priest. If a Christian sick in body wishes to 
have hands laid on him and to be anointed with prayer, in 
accordance with the customs of the early Church recovered 
in a very remarkable way in contemporary Anglicanism, again 
the priest comes into his own. 

The priest least of all men can live ‘unto himself’, and of 
course every priest in every generation has known it. But not 
every generation has so good an opportunity as ours, in our 
missionary situation, for seeing that the priest’s role is to 
build up in his parish the family that worships God and the 
team that works for God. And few generations have seen such 
fruitful experiments according to this idea of the priesthood— 
in parishes industrial, suburban and rural, northern and 
southern, publicized and unknown. In area after area in 
England it is plain that the ordained ministry is applying itself 
to the work for which it was ordained with a zeal which has 
seldom been seen before, and that boys and young men are 
being moved to offer themselves to Christ for this work. They 
are desperately needed. There are in the Church of England 
about a hundred active bishops and 16,000 other clergy, of 
whom about 11,300 are rectors or vicars and 2,200 assistant 
curates, the rest serving as chaplains in hospitals, etc. This 
already inadequate manpower is being reduced by nearly 630 
retirements or deaths each year, and the average age is high, 
between 50 and 53. The number of those ordained deacon in 
1910 was 620; in 1950, 419; in 1957, 479. 

The financial prospects matter less in recruitment than is 
sometimes thought, but they are an indication in hard cash 
of the layman’s estimate of the value of the parson’s work. In 
fourteen out of the forty-two dioceses the minimum stipend 
for incumbents now exceeds £600 a year plus house; in the 
other twenty-eight it ranges from £600 to £330. The call to 
Ordination is often—by no means always—a call to a lower 
standard of living; the priest cannot hope for a salary com- 
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parable with what he would have earned as an executive in 
industry, or even as a doctor, civil servant or schoolmaster. 
And a degree of poverty is surely healthy and right; a wide¬ 
spread spiritual benefit has resulted from the abolition of 
financial ‘ plums ’ and from the awareness that the priest no 
longer preaches from sheltered security. What is wrong is 
for the priest to be prevented by poverty from doing the 
work to which the Church has ordained him. While the 
marriage of the clergy is permitted and indeed encouraged by 
the laity, it is also wrong that the clergyman should not be 
able to bring up his family in decency (which need not include 
a family car, or a boarding school for the boys, or expensive 
marriages for the girls). There are encouraging signs to-day that 
this position is appreciated—although there are certain snags, 
which may be summed up under three heads: (i) too many 
clergymen whine when the world takes literally their own 
praises of self-sacrifice; (2) too many laymen consider that 
their Church is adequately supported by endowments, by the 
state or, alternatively, by thin air—the Church of England 
laity’s scandalous, and in the whole of Christendom almost 
unique, indifference to church finance is only slowly being 
put right; (3) too many PCCs, which of course are not 
indifferent generally, do not allow their parson the proper 
expenses of his office. 

Right up to the Victorian Age the clergy in the Church of 
England could be divided into an upper and a lower class. At 
the top was a ‘squarson’, who lived like a squire, often 
by dint of being incumbent of more than one living at a time. 
At the bottom was the parson whose economic status was 
that of the small farmer or tradesman. In the prosperity of 
the Victorian Age, it was for the first time seen to be possible 
to translate into reality the old ideal of ‘ a Christian gentleman 
in every parish’. In our century, it has come to be thought 
inevitable that the social and economic status of the parish 
priest should be similar to the professional man’s; hence com¬ 
plaints about stipends which would have seemed riches to 
many priests in earlier days. The result is that the whole ethos 
of the ordained ministry has become bourgeois. From time to 
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time the objection is raised that this maintains the separation 
between the Church of England and the working classes, and a 
few priests try to break out of the pattern—for example, by 
becoming 1 priest-workers * in mines or factories with the 
bishop’s support. There can be no doubt that the ordained 
ministry in modern England ought to include many parish 
priests who have never lost their working-class habits, and 
some other priests who earn their living with their hands. Yet 
it would be fatal, were the normal incumbent’s job to be 
regarded as one to be done with less than professional 
efficiency; and it is difficult to see how in practice professional 
efficiency can be achieved without breeding middle-class 
professionalism. The normal parish priest needs a fairly long 
academic training; he needs to keep up his reading and to 
attend conferences; he needs a fairly rigid office routine—for 
example, he needs a filing system; and he needs to stick to his 
job. These are precisely the sources of the professional spirit. 

The solution seems to be to supplement the priest’s work 
with other work still within the ordained ministry, but exempt 
from the priest’s professionalism. 

Deacons and deaconesses 

In accordance with customs inherited from early Christen¬ 
dom, the Church of England ordains men to the order of 
deacon below that of priest, and ordains women not to the 
priesthood but to the order of deaconess. Both customs come 
under fire from time to time. 

It is objected—and rightly—that the Anglican office of 
deacon, usually held for a year by a man straight out of his 
theological college on his way to the priesthood, is a sadly 
truncated form of the office described in Scripture and in the 
history of the early Church. Without wishing to tie the living 
Church precisely to the customs of the first centuries, critics 
ask whether the Church of England has not lost something by 
its effective neglect of the 'three-fold ministry’ to which it 
nominally adheres—particularly since the office of deacon is 
so much honoured in the Congregationalist and Baptist 
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Churches. There, the ‘ court ’ of deacons is a link between the 
minister and the congregation, and is a body of responsible 
men and women, usually helping the minister in his spiritual 
work as well as in financial matters, and usually regarded as 
deacons for life. 

The Anglican provision for the ministry of women is often 
also criticized. It is alleged—and rightly—that the deaconess, 
although admitted by episcopal laying-on-of-hands, is not 
regarded in the Church as a whole as ‘ really ’ ordained, with 
a clear job of work to do. The office is regarded as an attic, 
if not as a scullery, in the household of God. Before the last 
war, there were about 400 deaconesses in England; to-day 
there are about 200. There are also about £00 ‘ licensed women 
workers’, with a clear lay status; they serve the parishes 
nobly, but it must be confessed that their scope is limited, so 
that few able women ever dream of entering this ministry. It 
is difficult not to have sympathy with the impatience of able 
and devoted women at this scant provision—specially when 
one remembers that there seems to be no permanent reason 
in Christian theology why in some future age women might 
not be ordained to the priesthood itself. 

Here, evidently, are two unsolved problems of Anglican life. 
They will not be solved now. But certain guiding principles 
begin to be clear in recent discussion. 

The priest clearly needs assistance in leading the Church’s 
worship, and in preaching and administering the sacraments 
in order to feed and answer that worship; particularly is this 
so when Holy Communion is placed back at the centre of 
Church life. The position in Anglican theology is that anyone 
may be commissioned by the bishop to assist the priest in 
any of these functions. In practice, deacons are specially com¬ 
missioned to baptize, to distribute the consecrated wine at 
Holy Communion, and to preach. Deaconesses are com¬ 
missioned to preach, except at Holy Communion—although 
not often actually invited. (Deaconesses may also baptize, in 
emergencies; indeed, any baptized person may.) The special 
place of the diaconate needs to be made clearer; for example, 
in the tradition of the Catholic West and the Orthodox East 
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alike, a deacon reads the Gospel at Holy Communion; and a 
wise custom of the Eastern Churches makes the deacon, who 
of all the ordained ministry should be closest to the people, 
voice the people’s intercessions. Such customs could be with 
advantage more widely used in the Church of England. And 
it needs to be declared, very simply, that when it comes to 
assisting the priest at his invitation, a deaconess can do all 
that a deacon can. 

The second great function of the diaconate is to provide in 
each parish a team to assist the priest in his work. This in¬ 
volves interpreting the Church’s teaching to each social group 
in its own idiom and according to its own needs; in each 
parish there needs to be at least one deaconess for the women 
and children, a deacon for the manual workers and one for 
the intellectuals, and a deacon and deaconess for the Sunday 
School. To expect the priest himself to be a jack-of-all-trades 
is now the Anglican custom; it is as bad for the priest as for 
the Church at large. Surely deacons and deaconesses could also 
be used with profit for visiting the sick. The faithful priest will 
always want to do a good deal of this; but it cannot be right 
that in many parishes to-day most of the ministry of the priest 
is to the sick. 

The third function of the diaconate is to relieve the priest, 
so far as is possible, of all care for the material assets—or 
liabilities—of the church; hence the title diakonos, or 
‘ servant’. Too many priests at present spend too much energy 
on finance; the sixth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles has 
not lost its relevance. When priests are relieved of this burden, 
it is by churchwardens and treasurers who are often kindness 
and efficiency personified, but who do not have any respon¬ 
sibility for the spiritual side of the work; and Christian 
experience has shown again and again that financial and 
spiritual responsibilities cannot healthily be separated. No 
doubt many years will be needed to alter the attitude that the 
priest ought to be the only minister, with a churchwarden to 
count the collection. But if the ideal and the need were stated 
by the whole Church, it seems highly unlikely that volunteers 
would not be found for the work of the deacon. 
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Readers and elders 

Deacons and deaconesses of the type here suggested, 
although within the historic ministry, need not be called 
‘ Reverend ’, or wear clerical dress, or be paid, or be expected 
to act as deacons and deaconesses always. Already deaconesses 
are able to withdraw from the active exercise of their office 
for a period; relaxations of discipline would seem to be per¬ 
fectly proper, so long as the bishop keeps an eye and a finger 
on the process. 

However, the extension of the diaconate could not be 
expected to supply all that needs to be done by way of com¬ 
missioned ministry to Christ’s people. There is some hope that 
the Church of England will experiment along at least two 
other lines. 

First, lay readers. There are in the Church of England at 
present about 6,000 ‘ readers ’, licensed by the bishop to con¬ 
duct Mattins and Evensong, and to preach at these services. 
Without the unpaid work of these devoted men, the round of 
worship would come to a stop in many parishes. The office 
was revived in 1866 after a brief appearance in Elizabethan 
days. Its exact role has always been a problem. Perhaps the 
answer is to persuade most of the gallant 6,000 to become 
deacons, but to keep the rest as readers. 

Second, lay elders. In the Presbyterian system, elders do 
much of the work here suggested for deacons (deacons in the 
Presbyterian system are usually concerned with finance only). 
They are an obvious source of strength to Presbyterianism, and 
the recent Anglican-Presbyterian conversations suggested that 
they might well be introduced into the Anglican system; 
indeed, the Presbyterian representatives insisted on some such 
measure of ‘ declericalization ’ before they could consider 
Anglican Churches to be governed in accordance with the 
mind of Scripture. It is to be hoped that before long Anglicans 
will do the Presbyterians the courtesy of taking them seriously 
—even though the revival of the diaconate embedded (at 
present obscurely) in the Anglican tradition of the ‘ three-fold 
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ministry ’ must mean that Anglican elders, below the deacons, 
would have more limited powers than their Presbyterian 
opposite numbers. Elders visiting in a street or other area 
allocated to them by the priest and deacons would be the 
natural heirs of the ‘street-wardens’ already produced by 
many active Anglican parishes. If most members of the 
Parochial Church Council were expected to become elders, 
that too would be a natural extension of the principles 
acknowledged when the PCC was created. 

Being the laity 

We turn now to the laity proper. 

The Greek laos means ‘ people in Christian language, the 
people of God, the Church. The great bulk of the Church con¬ 
sists of unordained, ‘lay’ members, whose function—whose 
ministry —is no less essential than that of the bishop, priest 
or deacon. Tragically, the Church of England has forgotten 
this elementary theological truth, so powerfully affirmed at 
the Reformation, in much of its practice. It has been poisoned 
by the assumption that the clergy are the Church; thus. 
Ordination is spoken of as ‘ going into the Church ’, and visits 
by parsons are regarded as ‘ taking the Church into the world \ 
It is, however, a good sign that Anglicans, in company with 
members of every other Church in Christendom, are in this 
generation asking more and more insistently: what is the 
Church? It cannot be said that a full answer has come; but 
the shape of an answer is emerging. 

The first great task of the Christian laity is to represent 
mankind in public and private prayer, and so to express 
creation’s praise of the one true God. Turning to the world, 
lay people have the privilege and obligation of thinking out 
for themselves what is the right example and teaching for the 
Church to give; lay people yield to the ordained ministry 
great deference, for the ordained ministry gives itself to the 
same task more fully and may be presumed to have wisdom 
to contribute, but the ordained ministry is not ‘ the teaching 
Church ’ as in Roman Catholic theology. How do the laity take 
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the Church into the world? First, by their individual witness 
that God loves and Christ reigns—a witness which will 
normally be given silently, by happiness and patience and 
by practical service, but which may demand a spoken word 
to complete itself. But this is not all. Surely the laity are under 
an obligation to build bridges between the Church’s public 
worship and the life of mankind by forming lay groups for 
prayer and study whenever possible, in all areas of residence 
and in all places of work. 

The idea of the lay group is not a familiar one in Angli¬ 
canism. The Church of England in particular has much to 
learn from the Methodist ‘ class ’ under lay leadership, or from 
the old-fashioned cottage meeting in Scotland conducted by 
the elder. But the lesson is being learned. Two examples can be 
given here. 

In his book An Adventure in Discipleship 1 Canon Roger 
Lloyd has described the Servants of Christ the King, a move¬ 
ment which operates through groups which are authorized 
by the parish priest and which consult him, but which are 
not dominated by him. The groups exist primarily for social 
service and evangelism; their method is to do nothing until 
corporate prayer, involving silence, leads them to a unanimous 
conviction that a certain job is commanded. In a recent article. 
Canon Lloyd has commented: ‘ There seems in fact to be no 
less slow and laborious way of winning the great mass of the 
industrial workers and their families than to love them into 
the Kingdom of God. You cannot drive them there, or threaten 
them there, and all experience suggests that you cannot per¬ 
suade them there—you can only love them there. Meanwhile 
it is becoming steadily more obvious that the clergy by them¬ 
selves cannot begin to attempt anything like all that is 
required. In this field their primary purpose must be to train 
such of their lay people as are already immersed in this whole 
social field themselves, to carry the Gospel of love into its 
heart. No doubt this is one of the reasons why the Holy Spirit 
is steadily pressing the Church everywhere in the world to 
do more and more of its work and witness through the dedi- 

1 Longmans, 1954. 
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cated, committed, small group which is small enough to make 
it possible for its members to be highly trained and to work 
together with all the mutual love that a small group of people 
can enjoy.’ 1 

And second, a growing-point in the understanding of the 
place of the laity is the development of the ‘house church’. 
This adds a sacramental power to the lay group, for some 
pioneers, such as Canon E. W. Southcott of Halton, near Leeds, 
have persuaded ordinary churchgoing (but not necessarily 
‘ keen ’) families to welcome celebrations of Holy Communion 
in their own homes early on a weekday morning or in the 
evening, and to invite children and neighbours. It needs an 
enthusiastic priest to commend this innovation in Anglican 
life, for it appears at first sight irreverent; but the house church 
in Halton and other parishes has beyond question produced the 
fruit of the Spirit, and, although probably not every parish 
ought to follow suit, it is already clear that every parish ought 
at least to consider whether it is not called to a similar adven¬ 
ture in the effort to claim workaday life for the Master 
Carpenter who is its Lord. 

It is Canon Southcott who has given us the slogan which 
sums up what is healthy and growing in the life of the parish 
church. ‘ Christians ’, he says, ‘ are driven together and driven 
out.’ 2 

Christians are driven together. Emphasis on the laity in the 
work of the Church of England has come to be associated 
mainly with societies. Most of the missionary societies were 
founded by Christian businessmen in London. The nineteenth 
century saw phenomenal activity in these, and in the great 
home societies like the Church Army, the Mothers’ Union, the 
Church of England Men’s Society, the Girls’ Friendly Society 
and the Church Lads’ Brigade. There also grew up communi¬ 
cants’ guilds, and there was the immense development of lay 
teaching in Sunday schools. The twentieth century has seen 
the popularity of Scouts and Guides, Cubs and Brownies. No 
one could imagine the Church without these movements. 

1 In the American review Van-Anglican, 1956, No. 2. p. 52. 

2 See his book The Varish Comes Alive (Mowbrays, 1956). 
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Many parishes are, however, now asking whether too much 
energy has not been poured into these organizations. It is a 
simple fact that most church members in English parishes just 
do not know each other. On week-days, they belong to 
different organizations. On Sundays, they worship perhaps at 
different services, probably without speaking to each other, 
certainly without genuine fellowship. When they do come 
together as a congregation, it is for a brief ‘ social ’, or for a 
bazaar, or to transact business. They have forgotten what it 
is to have the New Testament experience of meeting as the 
people of God. In his study of parish life already cited, Mr. 
R. H. T. Thompson found ‘innumerable complaints that the 
churches are unfriendly’. He found also that there was ‘no 
adult group of a devotional or study nature’. 

The influence of the modern movement known as ‘Parish 
and People ’ has therefore been great, particularly in parishes 
without well-established organizations or vastly different con¬ 
gregations at vastly different Sunday services. ‘ Parish and 
People’ is the most creative movement that exists in the 
present Church of England. It is loosely organized, the leaders 
not being given to self-dramatization or ecclesiastical empire 
building. It is flexible, realizing that each parish has its own 
problems. It is comprehensive, uniting church people of all 
parties and none. 1 

The new movement emphasizes the value of people coming 
to one central service each Sunday, from which all the activity 
of the week can be seen to flow. Usually this service is the 
Parish Communion at an hour like 9.30 when it is possible 
for families to be present, but the movement discourages 
innovations which the people themselves do not want. The 
simple congregational breakfast which often follows in the 
church hall is almost as important as the service itself for 
building up fellowship. In the week, or perhaps once a fort¬ 
night or once a month, there is an evening ‘ church meeting ’ 
for Bible study and intercession and for the discussion of 
current problems facing the Church and the individual disciple. 

1 Secretary: the Rev. Kenneth Packard, Lower Heyford Rectory, 
Oxford. 
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If—as is probable—the youth clubs and the women’s meetings 
continue separately, at least attention is paid to making them 
vital parts of the life of the family of God in the place, not 
clubs absorbed in their own lives, or, at their worst, associa¬ 
tions for killing time. 

The great danger of the ‘ Parish and People ’ movement is, 
of course, that it will delude Anglicans into thinking that a 
united congregation is the equivalent of an evangelized parish. 
This is a danger of which the movement itself is aware. So 
we come to the second part of Canon Southcott’s motto. 

Christians are driven out. If the quality of the fellowship 
in the congregation is authentically that of the New Testa¬ 
ment, it will have to spread. It will be infectious. It will 
welcome strangers. It will send its members to seek out 
strangers and to serve God’s purposes in the world. It will not 
insist that all the members of the congregation must devote 
their leisure to the congregation’s activities; it will point out 
that private hospitality and friendship—and participation in 
a trade union, a community organization, or local govern¬ 
ment—can be just as much ‘ church work’. Easy to say; hard 
to practise. But the ‘ Parish and People ’ movement, which is 
so much more than a party with a programme, is struggling 
towards a better understanding of the role of the laity, both 
when gathered and when scattered in a parish. It is one of 
many signs that the Church of England as a whole is moving 
to the day when its laity will think of being the Church, 
not just going to it. It is not a movement which underestimates 
the priest or the church organization in their places; it is a 
movement which teaches that the ordinary parish can have 
an eternal quality in its fellowship—can become a colony of 
heaven. 


FIVE 


WE PRAISE THEE, O GOD 


O UT of the sixteenth century came the Book of 
Common Prayer. To say that it remains is to say that 
the Church of England remains; to add that the book 
needs revision in details is merely to point out that it was 
mostly written some thirteen generations ago. 

Revising the Trayer Book 

In 1927, and again in the following year, the Church 
Assembly submitted to Parliament proposals to revise the 
Prayer Book (some minor changes had been sanctioned by 
Acts of Parliament in 1872-74). In each case the proposals 
were passed by substantial majorities in the Assembly; 
accepted by the House of Lords; and rejected by the House 
of Commons, largely owing to an outcry that the Protestant 
character of the Established Church was in danger. Revision 
had been in hand since a Royal Commission on Ritual Matters 
had declared in 1906, ‘The law of worship in the Church of 
England is too narrow for the religious life of the present 
generation. It needlessly condemns much which a great section 
of church people, including many of her most devoted mem¬ 
bers, value.’ The vote in the Commons therefore created a 
crisis for the Church and led some lifelong upholders of the 
Church’s establishment by the state, notably Bishop Henson, 
to campaign for disestablishment. 

The crisis passed. No change whatever was made in the 
relations of Church and State. The bishops agreed to permit 
the use of the book proposed in 1928 ‘during the present 
emergency’. Many thousands of copies were printed, each 
carrying a warning in heavy type that ‘ the publication of this 
book does not directly or indirectly imply that it can be 
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regarded as authorized for use in churches’. When the Church 
of England again plucked up enough courage to contemplate 
having a Prayer Book both usable and official, its Liturgical 
Commission issued a report (1957) which in substance agreed 
with the judgment of Bishop G. K. A. Bell on 1927-28—‘The 
whole method was from the very beginning wrong’. From 
this judgment few to-day would dissent. The bishops and the 
Church Assembly were, it must be confessed, amazingly inept 
to propose to Parliament a new Prayer Book which had never 
been tried out in parish life over a period, which was still 
being criticized severely by liturgical experts, which aroused 
no enthusiasm among Liberal Churchmen, which was under 
attack by Anglo-Catholics as well as by Protestants, and which 
had never been discussed with the Free Church leaders, yet 
which they hoped to make the instrument of discipline in 
securing uniformity of worship, and which would not be 
revised again for some time. Under the existing arrangements 
between Church and State, the House of Commons was per¬ 
fectly within its rights to reject a book so conceived. After the 
1927 rejection, it was further folly for the Church’s leaders 
not to separate the fairly uncontroversial proposals from those 
which had aroused the opposition. Had this been done, almost 
certainly all the 1927 proposals except those touching on Holy 
Communion would have passed the Commons, unsatisfactory 
as they might appear. As it was, only minor amendments were 
made before the same book was sent back to the Commons, 
inviting a further humiliation. 

The thirty years since the 1928 fiasco have taught the 
Church wisdom about how to revise a Prayer Book. They have 
also taught the Church other things, so that no one would now 
want the entire 1928 book to be proposed again. The bitterness 
between parties in the Church has died down; a new, inte¬ 
grated theology is emerging. When the time comes for another 
Prayer Book, it is highly unlikely that it will fail to secure 
Parliamentary approval—or that, if it does, the Church of 
England will acquiesce. It is to be expected that before 1978 
the unhappiness surrounding Prayer Book revision will seem 
an absurd feature of the past. 
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The purpose of Common Vrayer 

The whole idea of a Book of Common Prayer imposing 
complete uniformity in belief and worship has been subjected 
to change, although not yet to an honest re-appraisal by the 
Church of England as a whole. 

The principle of the Tudor and Stuart ages was that the 
Prayer Book was enacted by Parliament and enforced by the 
bishops and the courts; those who were not willing to believe 
and worship according to it were driven out, as happened to 
Roman Catholics under Elizabeth I and to Puritans under 
James I and Charles II. Although the proposals of 1927-28 
envisaged much greater diversity than was conceivable in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, essentially the same prin¬ 
ciple was in operation then, and there was a genuine risk of 
losing both some Anglo-Catholics and some Protestants. 
Throughout the twentieth century, however, the Church of 
England has had to get along without uniformity. The same 
is true of the Anglican Communion as a whole, although most 
provinces within it are more orderly than the Church of 
England. It is now difficult to see what the row was about. 
Why had the priests of the Church all to use English, even 
when their parishes were still at the stage of regarding 
Latin as the only really religious language? Why had the 
seventeenth-century ministers all to wear surplices, and why 
had their congregations all to kneel to receive Holy Com¬ 
munion, when many with passionate seriousness regarded 
these customs as relics of Popery, as ‘ badges of Anti-Christ ’ ? 
And why to-day cannot parish churches diverge from the 
Prayer Book—provided that their customs are acceptable to 
the bishop, priests and Church Councils concerned, and are 
judged by them to be in keeping with the spirit of the Church 
of England? It is very difficult to think that the loss of those 
Englishmen of the past whose objection was to the enforce¬ 
ment of the details of the Prayer Book, not to the Church of 
England’s spirit or essential doctrine, was anything but a 
disaster, or that congregations ought to be thundered upon 
in our day for minor deviations. 
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For, after all, what is the reason for Common Prayer ? It is 
not to please lawyers and administrators. 

It is a principle of the Christian society that no man can 
be forced to believe or to worship against his conscience. 
This is also common sense, since belief or worship in such 
conditions would be mere pretence. But it does not follow that 
the Christian cannot conscientiously agree to abide by certain 
doctrines and practices authorized by the Church, although 
they may not be the doctrines or the practices which he would 
have devised on his own. The Christian may be convinced that 
the Church is wiser than he, and by using the doctrines and 
practices may wish to be educated to appreciate the corporate 
wisdom, the ‘common sense’. This has often been used as an 
argument for absolute uniformity, but it need not be. It is 
more dangerous to enforce by a law carrying penalties large 
quantities of beliefs and practices which church members do 
not want, than it is to accept a measure of anarchy. What is 
needed is not tidiness but charity. 

The valid argument for Common Prayer is the argument of 
charity. It is uncharitable for the minister to inflict on his 
congregation a service, however wonderful, in which they 
cannot participate, or which is to them strange or repugnant. 
It is uncharitable for a congregation to have such a service 
as would bewilder or offend visitors (and every congregation 
in modern times ought to have many visitors). And it is un¬ 
charitable to withhold from one place or one generation access 
to the treasures of the spiritual life which are the heritage of 
the Great Church. Use of the best prayers of people remote in 
space or time is creatively charitable, in that it stimulates the 
exchange of charity with all the brethren passed out of death 
into life. Those who know Common Prayer from the inside 
will, for the most part, testify that it enlarges the spirit. And it 
is for this reason that the Anglican Prayer Book commends 
itself—or at least parts of itself—to millions outside the Angli¬ 
can Communion. To take domestic examples, it is well known 
that the English Free Churches and the Church of Scotland 
have increased the number of prayers which they customarily 
use ‘ out of a book ’, often out of the Anglican book, and that 
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the broadcasting of Anglican worship at its best has had an 
immense appeal. The Roman Catholic Church has increased 
the participation of the laity in the Mass and the use of the 
national language; and perhaps Anglicanism has had a slight 
influence here too. When the Anglican congregation sings We 
praise thee , 0 God , links of imaginative sympathy with ‘the 
holy Church throughout all the world ’ are forged. The wor¬ 
shipper may feel for himself what is true of all worship offered 
to God through Christ—that he participates in the praise of 
heaven. 


Trotestant means of grace 

If charity is the best argument for Common Prayer, it also 
follows that some ‘free’ prayer must be allowed, or at least 
written prayers drawn from other sources than the Prayer 
Book; for it is in such fresh prayer that many members of 
the average congregation feel that they are being most sincere 
in their approach to God. The 1662 Prayer Book made no 
provision for this less formal variety of worship, and the 
Puritans were right to object that this was ‘ quenching the 
Spirit’. Since these disputes, however, the appropriateness of 
special thanksgivings and intercessions before the great prayer 
for the Church at Holy Communion, and after the third collect 
at Morning and Evening Prayer, has been almost universally 
conceded. It was in 1927-28. 

Side by side with this development has come an emphasis 
on hymns—another Protestant means of grace for which no 
provision was made in the official Prayer Book. The recital of 
the Hebrew psalms in Miles Coverdale’s majestic (if frequently 
inaccurate, and sometimes meaningless) translation of 1535, 
Sunday by Sunday and for the priest and the faithful few day 
by day, has been probably the chief contribution of Anglican¬ 
ism to the devotional life of Christendom. 1 But it requires an 

1 The Psalter sorely needs revision to make it intelligible. The 
suggestion has often been made, and as often postponed. Several 
unofficial versions, and the Church of Ireland’s revision, point the 
way. 
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educated mind and heart to appreciate the psalms, particularly 
in the language of 153^. The Church of England would have 
been a cold place indeed without, first, the composers of 
‘ metrical psalms ’ played in church by bands of local amateur 
minstrels, and then the hymnologists, helped by the develop¬ 
ment of the organ. The pioneer among these was Reginald 
Heber, whose Hymns written and adapted to the weekly 
Church Services of the Year appeared in 1827, the year after 
his death as second Bishop of Calcutta. Hymns Ancient and 
Modern , still the most widely used hymn-book in the country, 
followed in i860 (revised 1950). The High Church English 
Hymnal came in 1906 and the Liberal Songs of Traise in 1925, 
both under the editorship of Percy Dearmer for the words and 
R. Vaughan Williams for the music. Isaac Watts and the 
Wesleys, whose hymns aroused such suspicion in their own 
day among the ‘true sons of the Church’, have indeed 
triumphed. 

There remains to be considered the greatest Protestant means 
of grace—the sermon. The traditional Anglican view is that 
the preacher ought to be the parish priest, and that he ought 
to be familiar alike with Scripture, with the theological 
thought of his time, and with the needs of his people as a 
result of constant visiting. In the midst of many distractions 
the priest is expected to prepare for the pulpit with great 
humility, and then when he preaches be humble enough not 
to ‘ steal the show ’ from the Prayer Book worship. This con¬ 
ception of preaching obviously makes great demands of the 
clergy, and it must be confessed that the actual performance 
in many pulpits is far short of the ideal. Nevertheless, Angli¬ 
canism has proved itself to be not so hostile to true preaching 
as the Puritans feared. There are to-day significant movements 
—the supervision of junior clergy by senior priests in the 
diocese largely for the sake of their preaching, for example; 
some use of the laity in the pulpit; a return to the great 
Piblical themes, getting away from moral exhortations and 
topical commentaries; greater attention to speaking techniques, 
in an age accustomed to the skills of broadcasters and television 
personalities; the popularity of Sunday Evensong as a ‘ preach- 
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ing service perhaps with a sermon of up to half an hour 
in length, leading into prayer; more frequent preaching at 
celebrations of the Holy Communion, even if the sermon is 
only a paragraph long. ‘ Sir ’, ran the text affixed to the pulpit 
of Charles Simeon, ‘we would see Jesus’. The Church of 
England has still far to go before it offers the treasure of 
Jesus from its pulpits as faithfully as, say, the Church of 
Scotland, but its laity have never ceased to appreciate faithful 
preaching, and its priests to-day are- increasingly ashamed of 
unfaithfulness here. 


Baptism 

Since Anglicans have been forced to re-examine their ways 
of worship, it is inevitable that there should be an active self- 
criticism in process concerning Baptism and Confirmation, the 
two services of Christian initiation. 

In the early Church, there was but one service here. In his 
Apostolic Tradition , St Hippolytus describes a service in Rome 
about a.d. 200. It is a sequence of six stages. First the convert 
publicly renounces Satan and the world. Then he publicly 
professes the Christian faith, in which he has been instructed 
over a considerable period. Then he is immersed in water, 
symbolizing the death and resurrection of the Christ to whom 
he is now committed. (‘Baptism’ comes from the Greek for 
‘ immersion ’.) The Church believes that in return Christ gives 
himself to the Christian without reserve, and as a symbol 
and means of the gift of the Holy Spirit, the Christian is 
anointed with oil and the bishop lays his hands on him. 
He then receives Holy Communion. It is no light matter, 
this solemn act of initiation; the cup from which the 
new communicant drinks may prove to be the cup of 
martyrdom. 

Sometimes in the Anglican Communion this same act may 
be seen repeated as one act, except that usually instead of 
being immersed the candidate has water poured on him, and 
the anointing has been abandoned. But in England the com¬ 
bination is rare. The Church of England, in common with the 
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great majority of Christendom, gives Baptism to infants. It 
also honours the Baptism of other Christian bodies as admission 
to the Catholic Church; when adult Christians move into the 
Anglican Communion from other bodies, it is usually necessary 
only to confirm them, so that they may receive Holy 
Communion. 

Broken in two services. Baptism and Confirmation, what 
does initiation mean? 

The ceremony of Baptism, even of infants, is never entirely 
meaningless, for at the minimum it means something that the 
parents want their own beloved child to be baptized—and that 
means to them in some way identified with Christ and his 
Church. Nor is the ceremony ever entirely without effect. 
The ‘ Christening ’ binds together the child’s family and makes 
it not completely unchristian. The attitude of the family, and 
its whole context in the mind of the society, have their effect 
on the child. It requires a high degree of conviction and 
courage to make a clean break with one’s childhood: few 
want to make the break, and fewer still have the perseverance 
to accomplish it. When a baby is born into the semi-Christian 
or post-Christian situation dramatized by the ordinary 
‘ Christening ’ in England, it is almost certain that he will be 
in some sense Christian and Anglican, when he grows up. He 
may be ignorant or sceptical about the Church’s teachings, 
and indifferent to its claims; yet the water in his font will be 
feeding the roots of his life. The tombs of Westminster Abbey 
are not the only places containing Anglican agnostics. 

Of course, much more than this is claimed in the Baptism. 
The godparents solemnly undertake to make sure that the 
child receives a Christian training. The priest, after this 
promise and the Baptism, declares the child ‘ regenerate', i.e. 
born again. The baptized child is said by the Prayer Book 
Catechism to be 4 a member of Christ, the child of God, and 
an inheritor of the Kingdom of heaven’. This is very definite 
and bold language. It is language of a sort used in the New 
Testament of adults. Its application to infants must cause 
heart-searching. 

First, it is asked whether it is right to administer Baptism 
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to infants whose parents are not likely to encourage them to 
grow up in a Christian way, and whose godparents are not 
likely to mention religion at all to them in the years to come. 
Some priests, the ‘ rigorists ’, say no. The legal position, how¬ 
ever, is that the child of any parishioner has a right to be 
baptized if equipped with godparents as required by the 
Prayer Book. What is even more important, to deny the 
‘ Christening ’ to parents who ask for it, after so many cen¬ 
turies of urging Baptism on all and sundry, would be sure to 
cause widespread misunderstanding and distress. The sensible 
solution seems to be for the priest to point out to the parents 
—if necessary over months—what the service means, and 
leave it to their consciences. This must mean that the parents 
are obliged to consult the priest about the Baptism some time 
in advance. The wish of the Prayer Book that Baptism should 
be a public reception into the family of God is being increas¬ 
ingly observed, as another measure to emphasize its solemnity. 
At times the service may take place in the context of Mattins 
or Evensong. Or Baptism may be held only once a month or 
once a quarter—not as a quiet affair tucked into a Sunday 
afternoon as a brief prelude to the Christening party. Or the 
whole congregation may say with the priest the words ‘We 
receive this child into the congregation of Christ’s flock’. 
Simpler services for Baptism and Catechism are being pre¬ 
pared. Only if such instruction fails will the rigorists be 
proved right. 

Second, there is sometimes criticism of the teaching of 
the priest himself on the subject of ‘Baptismal regeneration’. 
Even when the infant at the font is the child of devoted 
Christians, it is a very difficult matter to say what is there 
transacted between God and the soul with effect for all 
eternity. Certainly something is transacted, for God must here¬ 
after deal with this soul as a baptized person. But the question 
of what difference this makes to God is, to most Anglicans, 
a matter best left to God. No teaching by Jesus Christ solves 
the problem. Any Christian teaching about the status con¬ 
ferred on the soul by Baptism and Baptism alone needs to 
be phrased with great care, if it is to avoid leaving the im- 
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pression that a baby may be turned into a saint by a ceremony, 
or that the unbaptized have no hope of heaven. 

Baptism is ‘the Gospel of grace in action’. It shows the 
heavenly Father running to meet us while we are yet a great 
way oif. It emphasizes that our salvation depends first on the 
goodness of God, not on any feelings that we may have. But 
grace needs faith if it is to have a free run; love needs response 
if it is to fulfil itself. The most that we can say about the 
Baptism of an infant is that this particular infant is here at 
the beginning of the way of eternal life. 

Confirmation 

If the child lives long on earth, his way is long. A significant 
stage on the way is marked for Anglicans by the service of 
Confirmation, a word which comes from the Latin for 
'‘strengthening’. Preparation for Confirmation is the heart of 
the pastoral care of the young in Anglican parishes; about a 
quarter of the total population is confirmed. 

In the service, the candidates strengthen by making their 
own the vows which were made on their behalf by their god¬ 
parents at Baptism. Confirmation in this sense may represent 
the direction of a young life, and so be both moving and 
powerful. But it needs to be kept in proportion. Most Anglican 
Confirmation candidates are not of an age to plight their 
troth in marriage. 

Some Anglican thinkers concentrate on the gift of the Holy 
Spirit by the laying on of hands. To this school of thought, 
sacramentum has changed considerably since its original Latin 
meaning of ‘vow’. The Spirit, it is emphasized, is given by 
the bishop to those who have satisfied him that they seek to 
live and think in a Christian way. This teaching appeals to 
the New Testament descriptions of gifts of the Holy Spirit 
through the laying on of hands; in the 1928 Confirmation 
service, which is now commonly used in the Church of 
England, Acts 8.14-17 is read, with this commentary—‘the 
Church doth follow the example of the Apostles of Christ’. 
But the matter is not simple. Some hard thinking must have 
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gone into other words to be found in the 1928 service: ‘The 
Scripture here teacheth that a special gift of the Holy Spirit 
is bestowed through laying on of hands with prayer. And for¬ 
asmuch as this gift cometh from God alone, let us who are 
here present pray to Almighty God, that he will strengthen 
with his Holy Spirit in Confirmation those who in Baptism 
were made his children’. For two questions must be asked. 
First, was not the Holy Spirit communicated through the 
laying on of hands in the New Testament Church for purposes 
additional to, as well as including, the sober purposes of the 
service of Confirmation ? Christians on whom hands were laid 
were then expected to ‘ speak with tongues or ‘ prophesy 
or be special missionaries and pastors. Second, are not the 
normal benefits of the Holy Spirit declared by the New Testa¬ 
ment to have been given to the baptized ? Surely, all that can 
be safely said is that the laying on of hands is a thoroughly 
proper, because thoroughly Biblical, accompaniment to the 
prayer that God will strengthen the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
in the baptized person before the bishop. 

Other Anglicans concentrate on Confirmation by a bishop 
as admission to full church membership and to its highest 
privilege, Holy Communion. Confirmation does in fact mean 
this for Anglicans, and is therefore momentous. But this mean¬ 
ing is not taught by the New Testament or by most other 
Christian Churches, 1 and Anglicans are therefore not exempt 
from the need to re-examine their custom, in two particular 
ways. First, it needs to be made clear that the Prayer Book 
ruling that only those ‘ confirmed or ready and desirous to be 
confirmed’ may be admitted to Holy Communion rests on 
the legitimate and sensible practice of the Church of England, 
not on any inflexible law. The bishops in consultation with 
the rest of the Church of England might therefore modify the 

1 In the Eastern Orthodox Churches, the priest anoints and gives 
Holy Communion to the baby immediately after Baptism. In the 
Roman Catholic Church, Confirmation (by the laying on of hands) 
often follows the first Communion (in adolescence), and may be 
administered by a priest. In the Free Church tradition. Confirmation or 
its equivalent, where practised, is administered by the parish minister, 
often by the 4 right hand of fellowship ’. 
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practice if they were to be persuaded that to do so would be 
in the best interests of the Church. Second, it needs to be 
questioned whether the present arrangements for Confirmation 
are the wisest from the pastoral point of view. So many are 
the lapses after Confirmation that the service has been termed 
‘ the great passing-out parade of the Church of England ’. Is 
14-16, now the normal age, the right age for it? Is enough 
emphasis placed, in the preparation or in the form of the 
service itself, on the vital necessity of being received into 
worshipping, voting and working membership of some actual 
parish church? Is it satisfactory that the Church of England 
should have no effective system of commendations from one 
congregation to another? 

The Baptism, the taking of vows, the laying on of hands, the 
first Communion, are in fact all broken parts of the one 
primitive act of Christian initiation. It would seem that no 
part can be understood by itself. And there is yet another part. 
God the Holy Spirit (or the Spirit of Christ) is shown by the 
New Testament as giving himself to all who belong to the 
Church, the Spirit-filled and Spirit-bearing Body of Christ—but 
only to the degree in which they belong in their real thinking 
and conduct. Therefore the New Testament, for all its 
emphasis on the act of initiation as being indispensable to 
church membership and so to the full reception of the Holy 
Spirit, insists that the outward act must be accompanied by 
an inward conversion if it is to bear fruit. Sacramental 
initiation and inward conversion ought to be considered as two 
sides of one coin. No initiated church member can escape being 
a convert if he is to be a good Christian. No one can under¬ 
stand the different stages of Christian initiation until he has 
been converted; just as no one can understand his private life 
until, looking back, he sees how in it has been the providence 
of God. It is in keeping with the New Testament picture of 
Christianity that there should be attention given in the modern 
Church of England to the place of a thorough conversion in 
the churchman’s life. 

No service or other experience has ever been declared by 
Anglicanism to be necessary at conversion, yet the different 
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schools of thought in the modern Church of England certainly 
act as if they agreed that some crisis of faith—it need not be 
dramatic or brief—must take place. Often it begins when a 
boy or girl is instructed before Confirmation; usually it is 
much helped by the communicant life of the confirmed; but 
sometimes it comes to a head only during military service, or 
at the university. Evangelicals think of this crisis as ending in 
the acceptance of Christ as Lord and Saviour. Christ on his 
cross is accepted by faith as the perfect substitute for the 
sacrifice one must offer to God, whose wrath one has deserved 
by sin. Christ in his triumph is accepted as the one source 
of peace, joy and holiness; the Christian in his faith is accepted 
by God—‘justified’, ‘saved’. High Churchmen, perhaps some¬ 
times to the neglect of the doctrine of justification by faith, 
tend to concentrate on the severely practical matter of 
‘ making a rule of life’. The strength of Christ, communicated 
through the Church and specially through the sacraments, 
enables one to end the domination of sin. In the fellowship and 
nder the guidance of the Church, one begins a lifetime of 
■discipline overcoming the sin that remains: and one knows that 
at the end, if one has persevered, one will be granted in the 
Church triumphant the vision of God. Liberals perhaps some¬ 
times neglect the stern traditional message that God demands 
holiness and deserves to be feared. They tend to think of the 
crisis as ‘finding one’s faith’. It is an answer to doubt first, 
to sin only later. God shows himself to one—in nature, in 
history, in all beauty, goodness and truth, and supremely in 
Christ. One knows the God of whom previously one has heard. 
Knowing God, and knowing him to be what he is, one longs 
to grow more like God and to serve him better, and the central 
joy in one’s life is in one’s calling by God to this double 
privilege. 

These are all descriptions of the same crisis—the crisis 
which usually comes at the end of adolescence (emotional 
adolescence, we all know, may end later than physical 
growth). This is the time when one consciously begins the life 
of faith; it is the moment of true vows. But perhaps even now 
it is truer to say 
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I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 

A dedicated Spirit . 

The discipline of worship 

The life of the Christian convert is, of course, radically 
different from the nature-mysticism of the young Words¬ 
worth. To the modern Anglican, it is primarily a life of 
worship. Here lies perhaps the greatest change in the Church 
of England’s ethos since the day when it was in fact the 
national Church of a people interested in conduct far more 
than in worship. That is not to say that the austere appeal of 
Christ to the individual conscience has no longer the central 
place in the Church of England’s life, nor is it to say that 
Anglicans are now without philanthropic zeal, or integrity 
and helpfulness in ‘the trivial round, the common task’. But 
the nature of modern life—outwardly cosy and respectable, 
inwardly quietly despairing—has forced the Church of 
England, as it has forced other Churches, back to the roots 
of religion. It is a commonplace of modern Anglicanism that 
conduct springs from belief, and belief from worship. 

Anglican worship naturally contains all three of the 
main elements in Christian worship—the offering by the 
congregation of its own penitence, praise, thanksgiving and 
intercessions; the gift of comfort and encouragement; and 
discipline. But it is discipline that most conspicuously dis¬ 
tinguishes Anglican worship at its best from the traditions of 
some other Churches. 

Partly it is the discipline of beauty. The language is pre¬ 
dominantly the language of Thomas Cranmer. The exercise 
of analysing what is the nature of the magnificence and allure 
of Cranmer’s liturgical prose is a very rewarding one, 
though it cannot be attempted here. Unintelligible or obsolete 
phrases need revision (most of the work necessary here was 
proposed in 1927-28), but nothing can replace Cranmer’s 
language at the centre; the most successful modem additions 
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to the Prayer Book may be not unfairly described as imitations 
of Cranmer. Taken audibly and reverently, and explained 
from the pulpit, the main services of the Prayer Book con¬ 
tinue to be a discipline of beauty which is appreciated by the 
educated modern congregation. (Uneducated congregations 
need informal ‘ people’s services ’, at least from time to time.) 
Over the years they purify and strengthen, as much as they 
ever did in the days when their language bore a closer resem¬ 
blance to—it was never the same as—the language of the 
streets. In one important respect, the worship of the Church 
of England has indeed never been so edifying as it is now. 
The music of the Prayer Book services, in parishes as well as 
cathedrals, has kept up with the vast increase in popular 
musical appreciation. The Tudor and Jacobean composers are 
again honoured; Stanford, Parry, Charles Wood and composers 
still more recent are rendered enthusiastically; a Royal School 
of Church Music was founded in 1927. 

So, too, the architectural heritage of the Church has never 
been more deeply appreciated than it is to-day. The cathedrals 
are maintained with pride and imagination, and so are most 
parish churches; a great enterprise is under way to restore all 
historic churches to something near the glory in which they 
left the craftsman’s hand. Names such as those of Percy 
Dearmer, Dean Bennett of Chester and Eric Milner-White of 
King’s College, Cambridge (now Dean of York), deserve to be 
remembered as the names of men who restored the houses of 
God in England as churches which are clean and loved even 
when not beautiful, and are fit scenes not only for occasional 
‘ religious drama ’—creative as the revival here has been—but 
principally for the daily drama of worship according to the 
Prayer Book (the ‘liturgy’, from the Greek for ‘public duty’). 
To this we must add that our century has seen some exciting 
developments in new Anglican architecture, including the new 
cathedrals of Liverpool, Guildford and Coventry, and in 
coloured glass and the use of flowers and fabrics, while a few 
of the clergy have even encouraged modern painting and 
sculpture. In all this, art has been seen as a discipline over the 
sloth and sentimentality of unregenerate human nature. 
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However, the main discipline of Anglican worship must 
always remain its enthronement of the Word of God in the 
Scriptures. With a massiveness which can scarcely be 
paralleled in all Christendom, the actual text of the Bible domi¬ 
nates services according to the Book of Common Prayer. The 
services of Mattins and Evensong are largely occupied with 
Holy Scripture, either read as lessons or sung or said by the 
people in ‘ canticles \ In the lessons of daily Mattins and Even¬ 
song, the Old Testament is read right through once a year, the 
New Testament twice a year and the Psalter once a month. It 
is only after this discipline that the Anglican congregation feels 
fit to affirm its creed and to present its petitions. In the Holy 
Communion readings from the Epistles and Gospels are again 
emphasized, and the Biblical narrative of the Last Supper is 
read with the greatest solemnity, Cranmer’s whole purpose 
being to give an exact liturgical expression of the command, 
‘ Do this in remembrance of me’. It was Cranmer’s boast that 
‘ Nothing is ordained to be read but the very pure Word of 
God, the holy Scriptures, or that which is agreeable to the 
same; and that in such a language and order as is most easy 
and plain for the understanding both of the readers and 
hearers’. This is a principle which holds good in all Anglican¬ 
ism, and is incidentally a reason why the Church of England 
has special need to keep the translation of the Bible up to date. 
The Bible in translation, unlike liturgical prayer, does not 
depend for its whole effect on a formal style—on the contrary, 
it often gains when restored to its original freshness and 
colour. The 1611 Version has spread from the parish churches 
of England into the language, literature and life of the English- 
speaking world, but the removal of archaisms and scribe’s and 
translator’s errors in the ‘ RV ’, and the Revised Standard 
Version from the United States, is in accord with its own 
original intention, and it is to be hoped that the new English 
translation, currently being prepared by Church of England 
scholars with others, will be found suitable as the translation 
to be used in most churches. 

The strong element of discipline in Anglican worship is there 
partly for aesthetic reasons, and partly for moral ones. But 
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primarily it witnesses to the holiness of God and to his mighty 
works, coming before any response by man. Anglican worship 
is not meant to be ‘ merely formal ’; but it is preoccupied with 
something else than the passing emotions of the individual. 
The Church of England is, indeed, not particularly interested 
in what the individual feels. It makes no windows into the 
souls of the unorthodox; it raises no cheer when the orthodox 
display their enthusiasm in shop-windows. On the whole, it 
admits to any service any who present themselves. It admits 
them, because it believes that people cannot worship God 
according to its discipline without being sooner or later driven 
to their knees. ‘ I formed the habit of intermittently attending 
the services of village churches long before I came to believe 
in the truth of what they taught ’, wrote the late C. E. M. Joad. 
‘ I would, I used to tell myself, go out of curiosity because I 
wanted to learn what still went on in them. Or—and this, 
perhaps, was a little nearer the truth—I was attracted by the 
beauty of the setting and by the beauty of the Liturgy. And 
both of these did, indeed, have their way with me, calming my 
spirit and preparing me, albeit unconsciously, for a change of 
heart, until at last they prevailed and I became the diffident 
and halting Christian that I now am.’ 1 


The centrality of Holy Communion 

This corporate subjection to discipline reaches its climax in 
the service of Holy Communion. In the Prayer Book pattern, 
Mattins is a preparation for Holy Communion, which is meant 
to be celebrated each Sunday, Holy Day and Saint’s Day. 
Evensong is an epilogue. Cranmer’s intentions at this point 
were defeated by the conservatism of the English people. 
Parishioners refused to communicate each week; and in 
accordance with the recovered understanding of the Holy 
Communion as an action of the laity as well as the clergy, 
the parish priest could not ‘celebrate’ Holy Communion 
without at least three communicants. The service thus became 
rare in most churches—perhaps once a month, often rarer. 

1 The Recovery of Belief (Faber, 1952), p. 242. 
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On the other hand, Mattins and Evensong were unexpectedly 
popular. The sermon, ordered in the Prayer Book to be 
preached at Holy Communion, was transferred to one or both 
of these services, which became the main act of worship. Holy 
Communion was now regarded as the pride of a few special 
Sundays, or the privilege of the uncommonly pious, who 
stayed on for the ‘late celebration’. It was the Evangelicals 
who first popularized the 8 a.m. ‘early service’ as the focus 
of the congregation’s life. It is only in our own century that 
Holy Communion has been regarded as the central act of 
worship almost throughout the Church of England. Few indeed 
are the churches which do not celebrate Holy Communion at 
least once a Sunday—at 8 a.m., later in the morning or 
(according to another Evangelical practice, now adopted by 
Roman Catholics) in the evening. Few indeed are the regular 
church members not aware that, according to the teaching 
which they receive, they ought to be regular communicants, 
making this discipline the centre of their being. 

The greater honour paid to the Holy Communion service 
has naturally resulted in a desire for its enrichment. Often 
this has taken the form of a desire to recover the clothing, 
ceremonial and constant round of ‘ high days and holy days ’, 
feasts and fasts, which marked the medieval English Church, 
and have been kept by modern Roman Catholics. 

The Prayer Book of 1662, repeating an order of the book 
of 1559, intended that the priests ‘ vestments ’ and the 4 orna¬ 
ments ’ at this service should be those which were used 
together with the first English Prayer Book, of 1^49; and that 
involved using much bequeathed by the Middle Ages. 1 The 
order was never widely obeyed and indeed the very intention 
was soon forgotten, so that the return of medievalism in the 
nineteenth century shocked most people in the Church, in¬ 
cluding the lawyers. But the shock has worn off. The ancient 
uniform of the priest and many of the traditional furnishings 
are now quite widely seen, and almost everywhere are 

1 See the ‘ Ornaments Rubric ’, printed immediately before Morning 
Prayer. Admittedly the Rubric was ambiguously worded, but this 
explanation seems reasonably certain. 
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:olerated. The Prayer Book was both more explicit and more 
'evolutionary as to what should be said and done in the service 
tself, but here too the medieval legacy has come back. Most 
priests of the Church of England now use at the altar some 
ictions—for example, the sign of the cross when blessing— 
vhich are not laid down in the 1662 Prayer Book. 1 And the 
)bservance of extra Saints’ Days (made optional in the 1928 
)ook) has been widespread and has caused some demand for 
he provision of days in honour of post-medieval heroes of the 
: aith. In short, we may say that the Gothic revival, in worship 
is in its surrounding architecture, has permanently changed 
he face of Anglicanism. 

The medieval Mass was inseparable from the idea of sacri- 
ice. The popular—not official—teaching was that each Mass 
vas in some way a fresh sacrifice of Christ to the Father, so 
hat in interceding for special purposes, e.g. the repose of the 
ouls of the faithful, many Masses were more powerful than 
>ne. Cranmer in his Prayer Book swept away such superstition, 
fo him. Holy Communion—he prefers the title ‘the Lord’s 
lupper.’—recalls the sacrifice of Calvary, where Christ ‘ made 
by his one oblation of himself once offered) a full, perfect, and 
ufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the 
vhole world’. The sacrifice offered in the Supper is ‘this our 
acrifice of praise and thanksgiving’. The Church of England 
ince the Reformation has never gone back on these Scriptural 
>rinciples. But in our century has come a recovery, in tune 
vith the most careful thought of the Middle Ages and of 
nodern Roman Catholicism. This recovery is twofold. First, 
here is new emphasis on the offering in praise and thanks¬ 
giving of the bread and wine as representing man’s life and 
abour, and indeed the whole of creation; often there is a 
olemn ‘ offertory procession ’ to draw attention to this, with 

1 The word ‘ Mass ’ (from missa est, the last words of the Latin 
srvice) is quite widely used. Sometimes the Anglo-Catholic High Mass 
dll be almost indistinguishable from a Roman Catholic service, par- 
icularly since the congregation will not communicate. Such medi- 
valisms are, however, usually—and, it must seem, justly—condemned 
1 the Church of England. 
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the bread, wine and alms carried from the congregation b; 
lay representatives, and perhaps offered with a special prayei 
Second, there has been a fresh exploration of the unit; 
between this offering, and the offering of ourselves as th 
climax of thanksgiving, with the offering of Calvary. It ha 
been seen anew that the offerings of the congregation, pre 
sented to God by the priest, must be caught up in the eterm 
self-offering of the God-Man, Christ; only then are the brea 
and wine made the instruments of God’s presence and actior 
and only then is the Church given strength as the Body o 
Christ. Therefore it is right to say that the modern theolog 
of the Church of England concerning Holy Communior 
while not superstitious, is thoroughly sacrificial. 


Early and contemporary 

The real inspiration of this theology has come, howevei 
less from the Middle Ages than from the early Christian cer 
turies. Cranmer wished the Church to drink from that pur 
source; and the appeal of the Church of England has alwa> 
been, in words of 1571, to ‘ the doctrine of the Old and Ne^ 
Testaments, and what the Catholic Fathers and ancient Bishop 
have collected out of the same doctrine’. But the scholar: 
knowledge and understanding of the early Church have vastl 
increased over the past century, with effects on our appreci; 
tion of the early Church’s central service. 

Comparatively minor—though important—products of th: 
return to the Church of the Fathers have been the demand fc 
more attention to the Old Testament at Holy Communion, fc 
example by the restoration of a psalm and a reading from th 
prophets at the beginning of the service; a replacement i 
some churches of the convenient wafer by the Scriptural brea 
(always retained by the strict Evangelicals); and the physic; 
movement of the priest away from the medieval positio 
between the people and the altar, and away also from th 
Reformation position on the North side of the holy table, t 
the earliest position, behind the Christian altar, facing th 
people of Christ, emphasizing the unity of priest and peoph 
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and making public all that the priest does on behalf of the 
congregation. 1 

More significant are: (i) the emphasis on the part played 
by the Holy Spirit, whose help ought to be directly invoked 
(an emphasis kept by the Eastern Orthodox, who call it the 
Epiclesis , as opposed to the Western custom of thinking that 
the ‘consecration is effected’ by the priest’s recital of the 
‘words of institution’—our Lord’s words at the first Lord’s 
Supper); (2) the emphasis on thanksgiving for the whole work 
of the Holy Trinity, not only for the death of Christ (hence 
the early Church’s favourite word for Holy Communion—the 
Eucharist or ‘ Thanksgiving ’); (3) the recovery of the Scriptural 
teaching that consecration comes when thanks are offered by 
the Church’s repetition of our Lord’s own fourfold action ‘ on 
the same night in which he was betrayed ’. This fourfold action 
was the primitive pattern of the Eucharist. Christ took the 
bread and wine, and so human nature and all creation; he 
blessed God for his creation and redemption of mankind and 
the universe; he brake , offering all to God and to man for 
God’s sake; he gave , to all without reserve. 

As the Church participates in this discipline of Christ’s 
Eucharist, so its own life becomes more deeply Christlike. 

Here is Common Prayer at its height, using common things 
offered by common people, taken by God and used to feed 
the common life of the Body of Christ. The community spirit 
of Eucharistic thought and life in the modern Church of 
England is probably the point at which the Church is most 
creative. It is in contrast to the earlier emphasis, by Evangeli¬ 
cals, Anglo-Catholics and Liberals alike, on ‘ my ’ communion 
at a quiet service. It may produce shallowness; humanity has 
an almost infinite capacity for domesticating the mysterium 
tremendum et tascinans. Clearly every Christian ought to pre¬ 
pare for the holy mysteries with ‘reverence and godly fear’. 
But when one contrasts the old individualism with the new 

1 Also in order to emphasize the unity between priest and people, 
the introductory Collect for Purity and the prayer ‘ We do not pre¬ 
sume . . .’ are sometimes added to the parts of the service to be said 
by the congregation. 
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understanding of the family of God as recruited by Baptism 
and sustained by Holy Communion, there can be no doubt 
on which side the New Testament, and consequently the true 
Anglican tradition, come down. 

One may hope that in time this emphasis on the community 
will be the death of several hoary controversies. 

First, reservation. This is the custom of putting aside part of 
the consecrated bread and wine, to be given later to the sick. 
The custom was not authorized by the 1662 Prayer Book, but 
was by the books proposed in 1927 and 1928 (and was a prin¬ 
cipal cause of their defeat). It was a custom of the early 
Church. Where the full service cannot conveniently be cele¬ 
brated in the houses of the sick, communion from the reserved 
sacrament fitly indicates that they are not cut off from the 
Eucharistic action of their parish church. This is not to say 
that people ought to visit the church in order to ‘ adore the 
sacramental presence * of the Lord in the ‘ tabernacle ’ where 
the consecrated bread and wine are kept. Some communicants 
find such visits helpful, but most are extremely suspicious of 
the practice, in the fear that it may create the impression that 
the Lord is absent when he is not ‘sacramentally present’. It 
is hard to think that it would be wise to make such ‘ adoration ’ 
a part of the official routine of any parish church. 

Second, receptionism. Hooker well phrased this as the 
teaching that ‘ the real presence of Christ’s most blessed Body 
and Blood is not to be sought for in the Sacrament, but in the 
worthy receiver of the Sacrament ’. Opposed to this is the view 
that Christ is objectively present in the bread and wine 
between their consecration and their reception, and is object¬ 
ively present in some sense even when the communicant is 
unworthy. Here is a mystery, and most Anglicans tend, like 
Hooker, to think both theories partial glimpses into a mystery 
which remains. Only the view that the bread and wine do 
not remain real bread and wine (transubstantiation) is rejected. 
All that can be said here is that the difficulty is eased if the 
emphasis is put neither on the individual communicant nor on 
the consecrating priest but on the Church , in the context of 
whose faith the whole action using bread and wine is set. 
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Third, the relative positions of parts of the Communion 
service. Cranmer’s first Prayer Book (1549), the Scottish 
revisions of 1637 and 1764, the English proposals of 1927-28, 
and the books authorized in the USA and South Africa and 
proposed for India, Japan and Canada, all put the prayer of 
‘ oblation ’ (i.e. self-offering), a brief intercession for the living 
and the dead and the ‘Our Father’ between the prayer of 
consecration and the communion. Other Anglican Prayer 
Books, following 1332, do not. The purpose of the former 
custom is to show that priest and people must be self- 
sacrificing and mindful of their brethren before they are fit 
to communicate: the purpose of its alteration is- to show that 
only when they have communicated are they able to present 
‘ ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy and 
lively sacrifice ’. It is difficult to think that there is a complete 
cleavage here; certainly the Church in the USA, which 
authorizes the former custom alone, happily contains Angli¬ 
cans of a kaleidoscopic variety. What matters is the Church’s 
offering, not the individual’s; and the Church’s offering of 
obedience includes the whole Communion service. This may 
be made clear, or it may be confused, in the 1349 type of 
service or in the 1332 type. 

Of course, the community spirit of the Anglican Eucharist 
has a purpose infinitely deeper than the burying of contro¬ 
versies. The Eucharist taken right into the people has a unique 
converting power; and a unique staying power. Other services 
gain and lose attractiveness; Christ’s service remains. 

Bread of the world, in mercy broken! 

Wine of the soul, in mercy shed! 

By whom the words of life were spoken. 

And in whose death our sins are dead! 

For this challenging service is also healing. The same service 
that can stir a country parish sunk in a genial paganism can 
also lift up to God souls from a more modern background— 
rootless, bewildered, with a terror of loneliness outside a small 
circle of home and work. Many commentators have observed 
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that the modern town-dweller is an orphan of the Industrial 
Revolution, alienated from that twin sense of continuity and 
community which is the best side of the traditional life of the 
countryman. Where the Christian Church draws great num¬ 
bers in the modern world, as in the United States, it is initially 
because it meets this need to belong. And nowhere is the vital 
need to belong met more fully than in the Eucharist, as it is 
celebrated week by week in many English parishes. There, 
human nature is recreated by elementary pleasures and pieties; 
by movement, song, poetry, colour, eating, drinking, fellow¬ 
ship with a Father and a Brother and a Husband, with the dead 
and with neighbours. There, the invitation of the unseen host 
at the table to feast on his own endless life is changeless and 
unfailing, ‘ comfortable ’ in that it strengthens as well as 
consoles. 


Look on the heart by sorrow broken, 
Look on the tears by sinners shed, 
And be thy [east to us the token 
That by thy grace our souls are led! 1 

1 Bishop Reginald Heber, Before the Sacrament. 


SIX 


THE CHURCH OF THE 
RECONCILIATION 


I N a sermon to the Lambeth Conference of 1888, the 
saintly Bishop Whipple of Minnesota, USA, referred to ‘ the 
Church of the Reconciliation’. The phrase has become 
classic. But what does it mean ? 

The Anglican experiment 

Does it mean that the various traditions in Christendom 
will find their fulfilment within the Anglican Communion? 
One smiles even while the idea is being stated, so improbable 
does it seem that a Communion of some forty millions, under 
five per cent of Christendom, fallible and imperfect and deeply 
influenced by the chances of history as it acknowledges itself 
to be, is a scale model of the Great Church of God’s will and 
of the future. Admittedly, this must be an idea at the back of 
many Anglican minds, for otherwise it would be difficult to 
explain how it comes that many Anglicans assume that they 
have everything to give and little or nothing to learn in en¬ 
counter with other Christians. ‘ I am sure we can do work of 
infinite value for Christians who have lost some part of the 
heritage which has been kept, I believe, intact within the 
bounds of the Anglican Communion’, said Bishop J. W. C. 
Wand to the Anglican Congress at Minneapolis in 195:4. 1 But 
the idea of Anglican self-sufficiency has only to be thus stated 
for qualifications to be introduced—not by critics only, but 
also by the Anglican leaders and meetings themselves, imme¬ 
diately their enthusiasm cools, perhaps within a matter of 
seconds. 

1 Report (SPCK, 1955), p. 44 * 
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Where lies the heart of Anglicanism ? 

One must distinguish. There is an Anglicanism that is of 
England, and there is an Anglicanism that is of God; the two 
overlap, but perhaps not as completely as is sometimes sup¬ 
posed. In the divine providence the connection between 
Church and State in England, shaped amid the turmoils and 
complexities of the sixteenth century, was used to preserve 
and strengthen what was of God in Anglicanism, and to take 
it into many lands where Englishmen went for commercial and 
political purposes; but most of the Anglican connection with 
the English state has had to be discarded before God’s further 
will for his Church in England, or in other lands, could be 
done. 

The process has been painful and gradual, for the subser¬ 
vience to the state went deep. The Church of Ireland, for 
example, was imposed on a predominantly Roman Catholic 
country by the English Parliament. The English Prayer Book 
was enforced there in 1560, but was not translated into Irish, 
the only language of most of the people, until 1608. There 
was no complete Bible in Irish until 1690. It was roughly the 
same in Wales, where the Church was part of the Church of 
England. Most of the bishops were Englishmen who spent little 
time in their dioceses, and the common people had no Church 
authentically their own until the arrival of Methodism. Such 
Anglican Churches had to be disestablished, and their English- 
ness much diminished, before they could hope to take root. Out¬ 
side the British Isles, English clergymen went as chaplains to the 
traders or colonists, and the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge (founded in 1697) and the SPG (see above, p. 12) 
supported the chaplains’ work and also had a care for non- 
Christians; but even so, the achievement overseas was strictly 
limited. It may be claimed paradoxically that the Church of 
England’s intolerance at home gave the Pilgrim Fathers to the 
new world, but it must be confessed that the Pilgrims, once 
in North America, had little to fear from the pastoral zeal 
of the Church from which they had fled. No Anglican bishop 
was consecrated for work outside the British Isles before 
Samuel Seabury, consecrated Bishop of Connecticut in 1784 
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(in Aberdeen by bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Church). 
The new world became the home of new Churches. In India 
also it was a story of too little, almost too late. No Anglican 
bishop was consecrated for India until Thomas Middleton in 
1814. The Anglican missionary societies worked for a century 
here mainly by supporting German and Danish Lutherans. 
The Church of India, Burma and Ceylon did not gain its 
freedom from the Church of England until 1930; for long, its 
Prayer Book was an exact translation of that authorized for 
England in 1662. 

The great expansion, in India and elsewhere, came in the 
nineteenth century; in the course of the ‘century of hope’ 
over two hundred new Anglican dioceses or missionary dis¬ 
tricts were formed. In the second half of the century, people 
awoke to the existence of a world-wide Anglican Communion, 
and began the general use of ‘Anglican’, as opposed to 
‘Church of England’, to describe it. The first Lambeth Con¬ 
ference of Anglican bishops was held in 1867, on a suggestion 
of the Provincial Synod of the Canadian Church, and it and 
its successors have had an incalculable influence on Anglican 
self-consciousness. In our own century the Anglican Churches 
of America, Africa and Asia have begun to take on a fully 
local colour, that of the United States flourishing particularly 
and promising to become the senior partner in the world-wide 
Anglican missionary enterprise; and only in our day are the 
consequences being worked out. To-day, each of the thirty-two 
provinces in the Anglican Communion is self-governing (except 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury retains for the time being 
certain rights over the youngest of them), and by their 
decisions it has come to pass that by no means the whole 
of the Communion gives official status to the Articles 
of the Church of England—or even to its Prayer Books, 
although the provincial books are more or less in keeping 
with the English originals. The Lambeth Conference of 1930 
described the Anglican provinces as ‘national Churches’. ‘As 
such’, it claimed, ‘they promote within each of their terri¬ 
tories a national expression of Christian faith, life and 
worship’. 
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But if this astonishing story of experimentation has shown 
that what now holds Anglicanism together is not its English- 
ness, where does the heart of the matter lie ? 

There is, on analysis, no such thing as Anglicanism; there 
are simply Catholic and Reformed, orthodox and modern 
safeguards of Christian belief, held together by people living 
together. 


Catholic and Reformed 

What, then, is Catholicism? Why does the Church of 
England claim that it represents more fully than any other 
body Catholicism for England? Why does it claim that its 
system exported overseas is at least one possible form of 
Catholicism for Uganda, say, or Japan ? 

Catholicos in Greek means ‘universal’. The word has been 
used in Christian theology in two senses. In its first sense, it 
refers to the safeguards with which the early Church gradually 
protected itself against heresy. It refers to the Catholic scrip¬ 
tures universally accepted as what the apostles used and 
taught; to the Catholic creeds defining the faith of the apostles 
and drawing out its implications, mostly where the faith had 
been questioned; to the Catholic sacraments of Baptism and 
Holy Communion, instituted in the Bible and re-enacting the 
Biblical drama to the great benefit of the faithful; and to the 
Catholic ministry, the ordained ministry acknowledged every¬ 
where as teaching the faith correctly and presiding at sacra¬ 
ments correctly celebrated. Those in the mainstream of 
Christianity have always acknowledged all these safeguards as 
still necessary, although they have differed in the content they 
have put into each and in the authority they have assigned to 
each. 

The Church of England at the Reformation retained all four 
Catholic safeguards, giving to each the content and authority 
which it was believed that the early Church had given. They 
reappeared as the ‘Lambeth Quadrilateral’ adopted by the 
Conference of 1888 on an American suggestion, and revised 
only slightly since. The 1920 revision states a belief ‘that the 
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visible unity of the Church will be found to involve the whole¬ 
hearted acceptance of: — 

‘ The Holy Scriptures, as the record of God's revelation of 
Himself to man, and as being the rule and ultimate standard 
of faith; and the Creed commonly called Nicene, as the suffi¬ 
cient statement of the Christian faith, and either it or the 
Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal confession of belief: 

'The divinely instituted sacraments of Baptism and Holy 
Communion, as expressing for all the corporate life of the 
whole fellowship in and with Christ: 

'A ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church as 
possessing not only the inward call of the Spirit, but also the 
commission of Christ and the authority of the whole body/ 

* May we not reasonably claim ’, asked the Anglican bishops, 
'that the Episcopate is the one means of providing such a 
ministry ?’ Anglican bishops and clergy would willingly accept 
from non-episcopal ministries ‘ a form of commission or recog¬ 
nition which would commend our ministry to their congre¬ 
gations ’, but the historic episcopate is ‘ the best instrument for 
maintaining the unity and continuity of the Church'. 

The Reformation, then, left the ancient Catholic safeguards 
untouched in the Church of England. The word ‘ Catholic ’ 
has, however, also been used to indicate the way of life which 
developed in the medieval Church behind these safeguards; so 
it happens that an individual may be called ‘ more Catholic ’ 
than another. The English Reformation effected an almost com¬ 
plete revolution here. In the eyes of the ordinary parishioner, 
the Church of England after the Reformation simply was not 
‘Catholic’ in this second sense; for most of the landmarks of 
medieval religion just disappeared. As we have seen, over the 
past century this Protestant trend has been reversed. But no 
‘ Catholic revival ’ has destroyed the essential character of the 
Protestant faith as understood by the Reformers, or the definite 
safeguards which they bequeathed for its protection. The 
Thirty-nine Articles are on the whole a Protestant' confession ’. 
Seldom, if ever, are they accepted literally to-day, but for all 
Anglicans they unquestionably have an authority such as is 
possessed by no other ' confession ’.Were they to be revised— 
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and it is a disgrace to the Church of England that they never 
have been—their Protestantism would not disappear if the 
intention were still to produce a comprehensive document. 
It is for such reasons that the Church of England claims to 
be Reformed as well as Catholic. 

To the ancient Catholic safeguards of the canonical scrip¬ 
tures and the creeds have been added in the Articles some 
vitally important Protestant provisos. 4 Holy Scripture con¬ 
tained all things necessary to salvation: so that whatsoever 
is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man, that it should be believed as an article 
of Faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to Salvation 
‘ It is not lawful for the Church to ordain anything that is 
contrary to God’s Word written, neither may it so expound 
one place of Scripture, that it be repugnant to another’; 
‘ General Councils . . . (forasmuch as they be an assembly of 
men, whereof all be not governed with the Spirit and Word 
of God) may err, and sometimes have erred, even in things 
pertaining to God \ 1 

The briefest reflection on these provisos will show that the 
Catholic Church of England, unlike the Catholic Church of 
Rome, does not allow itself authority to ‘ remember ’ historical 
events ‘ implicit in the tradition ’ but not in the text of Scrip¬ 
ture, and to require their acceptance by the faithful. Nor does 
the Church of England permit itself freedom as known in the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches to interpret and complete the 
doctrines of Scripture in accordance with the Church’s 
tradition: to be sure, the Church of England learns from the 
Fathers of the undivided Church, and has always honoured 
the study of them (at least in theory), but the Church does not 
acknowledge tradition since Scripture as equal in authority 
to ‘ God’s Word written and does not regard it as infallible. 
From their own points of view, the Roman Catholic and 
Eastern Orthodox Churches are perfectly right to criticize 
Anglicans as having a weak conception of the authority of the 
Church. 

To the ancient Catholic insistence on the sacraments and 

1 Articles 6, 2o, 2i. 
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the ministry has been added the proviso that the central pur¬ 
pose of the work of the ministry is not ‘ to sacrifice on behalf 
of’ a people which may not participate directly, but is to 
proclaim by various means, including sacraments, the Word 
of God , and to evoke personal faith in response to it. 
Accordingly, the sacraments may not be divorced from the 
congregation; they are not to be celebrated ‘ in a tongue not 
understanded of the people ’, and ‘ were not ordained of Christ 
to be gazed upon, or to be carried about, but that we should 
duly use them'. 1 Above all, the sacraments require faith if 
they are to operate in the recipient to his spiritual welfare. 2 
The Anglican conception of the ordained ministry is sym¬ 
bolized by the gift of a Bible by the bishop to the newly 
ordained priest (not the Communion vessels, as in the Middle 
Ages). It is held that through the Word of God the forgiveness 
of God is able to reach the penitent direct. Accordingly con¬ 
fession to a priest is not compulsory, although this ministry 
is held open to any who ‘ cannot quiet his own conscience \ 3 
At this vital point, where in Roman Catholicism the priestly 
power over the consciences of the laity has been at its height, 
the Church of England believes in freedom. 

Taken together, the Catholic and Reformed safeguards are, 
in the splendid phrase of F. D. Maurice, ‘the signs of the 
Kingdom of Christ’. Left apart, and growing further apart 
into separate traditions, Churches and cultures, Catholicism 
and Protestantism have ceased to regard each other as more 
than barely Christian. There is a terrible warning in a recent 
example. In 1947 there was published a report called 
Catholicity , the work of an Anglo-Catholic group under the 
chairmanship of Dr Ramsey, the present Archbishop of York. 
Its theme was that the divisions of Christendom into East and 
West, Catholic and Protestant, have resulted in ‘ a fragmenta¬ 
tion of Christian faith, thought and life, which has led in turn 
to some measure of distortion of truth’. 4 Unfortunately, its 

1 Articles 24, 2 5. 2 Articles 26, 29. 

3 See the Long Exhortation at Holy Communion, and the Visitation 

of the Sick in the 1662 book. 

4 Catholicity (Dacre Press, 1947), p. 10. 
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own maltreatment of history abundantly confirmed this tragic 
diagnosis. It caricatured the Protestantism of the Reformers, 
and then proceeded to tear this man of straw limb from limb. 1 

To the Anglican, Catholicism and Protestantism are like 
parents quarrelling. No one can see how the rights and wrongs 
of the dispute can be adjusted; and yet the two parties must 
learn to live together once again, if only for the sake of the 
child. The ordinary Christian ought to feel that this salvation 
is in truth a corporate affair—incorporation into the Body of 
Christ. But he ought also to feel that it is a transaction between 
the soul and the Saviour: for, without a personal faith, the 
incorporation is incomplete. The ordinary Christian ought to 
know that his faith involves assent to certain propositions, 
obedience to certain rules and the necessity of good works; 
he ought also to know and trust Christ as he knows and trusts 
a friend. The ordinary Christian ought to look forward to 
receiving more and more from the wisdom of the whole 
Christian community; he ought also to be assured, first, that 
God may speak to him and to the modern age directly, and 
secondly, that on the key questions the wisdom of God has 
been once and for all declared in Scripture. 


Orthodox and modern 

The English Reformation was influenced not only by Luther 
and the religious revolution of the time, but also by Erasmus 
and the new learning of the Renaissance. This has left in 
Anglicanism a tension between the orthodox and the modem 
which has proved quite as real as that between the Catholic 
and the Protestant. But it is possible to begin to see in recent 
Anglican thought how orthodox and modem supplement each 
other, as do Catholic and Reformed. 

On the one hand, orthodoxy is seen to be based less on the 
literal acceptance of propositions and laws, even those in the 

1 See the Free Church reply. The Catholicity of Protestantism (Lutter¬ 
worth Press, 1950), and the Anglican Evangelical The Fullness of 
Christ: the Church's Growth into Catholicity (SPCK, 1950), the best 
of the bunch. 
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Bible, than on the common experience of the goodness and 
severity of God through worship and life in the Body of Christ 
and the Communion of Saints. The fascination of the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches to many Anglican thinkers lies in their 
ability to preserve a common way of life and thought without 
the clericalism, legalism and uniformity judged necessary to 
discipline in the West—both by most Roman Catholics and 
by some (in the past, most) sons of the Reformation. Christian 
theology has been seen as welling up from Christian life. No 
one would pretend that Anglican theology has yet worked 
out its relationship to church life; it tends to be either an 
academic exercise in historical research, or else a complacent 
commentary on ecclesiastical devices. But it is a simple fact 
that Anglican theologians have gained common sense from 
their participation in normal church life. ‘This book,’ says a 
representative, and by no means ultra-orthodox, writer, 
‘expounds a definite point of view, which might be called 
“Christian Realism”. It tries to interpret life and the world 
from a position inside the historical body whose centre is 
Christ. It invites others to stand where we stand to see if they 
can see what we can see.’ 1 

On the other hand, a degree of modernism is seen as a 
permanent necessity in the Church. No doctrine can be 
‘ experienced ’ as true in worship, or conduct, if it contradicts 
knowledge given by God in answer to historical research, or 
scientific or sociological investigation, or if it is meaningless 
or against reason. Bishop Hensley Henson, an excellent 
example of the healthy type of Anglican modernism, once 
quoted the well-known words of the historian Mandell 
Creighton, Bishop of London: ‘The formula which most 
explains the position of the Church of England is that it 
rests on an appeal to sound learning’. And he commented: 
‘The principle of the English Reformation was, not so much 
sound learning as such—for every Christian apologist claimed 
for his own Church the support of sound learning—but a 

1 T. R. Milford, Foolishness to the Greeks (1953), p. 7. The same 
principle is worked out in Alan Richardson’s Christian Apologetics 
(1947). Both SCM Press. 
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frank acceptance of sound learning as competent to revise the 
current tradition, both by interpreting afresh the sacred text, 
and by certifying through independent research the true 
verdict of Christian antiquity.’ 1 

Obviously, here lies a challenge to the authority of both 
sides in the Catholic-Protestant tension. The exact measure of 
the assent to Scripture and the creeds which ought to be 
demanded from clergy and laity must always present a grave 
problem for Anglicanism. But the principle that the argument 
is to be followed, and the truth served, whatever the cost, is, 
to Anglicans, itself among the safeguards of Christian belief. 
It cannot be sacrificed without a loss even greater than would 
be entailed by the loss of the orthodox safeguards; for if it 
goes, the proposition that religion has to do with the real goes 
also. 


Comprehension for the sake of truth 

Once modern Anglicanism is seen to rest not on Englishness, 
but on these theological elements held together in tension, it 
must be acknowledged that the basis can never be summed up 
as ‘compromise for the sake of peace’. The Catholic and 
Reformed, orthodox and modern safeguards of belief all refuse 
to be compromised; they all have claims on the Christian 
conscience. The only possible basis of Anglicanism is therefore 
now ‘ comprehension for the sake of truth ’. And if this is the 
case, it necessarily follows that that the service of the truth of 
Christ needs contributions from the many millions of 
Catholics and Protestants, orthodox and inquiring Christians, 
who could never find rest in Anglicanism, however greatly 
they value its service to communication as a bridge. 

About Christian unity. Principal J. P. Hickinbotham wisely 
observed to the 1954 Anglican Congress: ‘I believe that 
typical Anglican thinking on this subject starts from two con¬ 
victions: that the Church of Christ ought to be one visibly 
united society; but that in fact it is visibly divided.’ 2 

1 The Church of England (Cambridge, 1939), p. 59. 

2 Report, p. S3. 
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The Church ought to be one visibly united society. To 
Anglicans, it is not enough to have spiritual unity if this is not 
expressed in sacramental fellowship; and it is not right to have 
sacramental fellowship, save in exceptional circumstances, 
unless there is a substantial measure of agreement in doctrine 
and of submission to a common spiritual authority. Anglicans 
reject the idea that co-operation, or federation, is all that is 
required of divided Churches. They believe that the undivided 
Lord of the Church wills and prays that all the Christians in 
a place may be undivided in their worship Sunday by Sunday 
and in their plan of service and evangelism. Anglicans also 
reject the idea that ‘intercommunion’ is permissible when 
bodies of Christians complacently remain divided save for 
occasional joint acts. They believe that the Lord of the Church 
has given to Christian bodies the right to decide for them¬ 
selves, after prayer to him, the terms of admission to his table 
while they live in conditions of sin and disunity. It is not 
pleasant to have to refuse to sit down for the Lord’s Supper 
with anyone who wishes to participate; and yet corporately 
with one’s Church one must make this hard act of witness 
when one has to deal with a notorious and unrepentant evil- 
liver, and one must make it too when one has to deal, in 
oneself and in others, with continuance in a division between 
Christian bodies which dishonours, wounds and breaks Christ’s 
Body, the Church. The very unpleasantness of the act is a spur 
towards deeper prayer and action for unity in holiness and 
truth. 

We have mentioned that there are ‘exceptional circum¬ 
stances’ when Anglicans may think it right for the divisions 
of the Churches to be ignored in issuing invitations to Holy 
Communion. Unfortunately, different parts of the Anglican 
Communion, and often different authorities within each part, 
differ in their understanding of what the exceptional circum¬ 
stances are. But, so far as there is consistency in the Anglican 
position, it is perhaps in the principle that non-Anglicans may 
be invited to receive Holy Communion from an Anglican 
bishop or priest under the authority of the bishop of the 
diocese when they are in a minority in a school or college run 
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as an Anglican foundation, so as not to break up the school’s 
unity; when they are cut off from their own ministers; when 
they take an active part in conferences specifically designed to 
promote the visible unity of the Church; and when they belong 
to Churches which have covenanted to move towards unity 
with the Anglicans. In the last two cases, the explanation of 
the rules seems to be that a common Eucharist is a means of 
grace appropriate to the closing stages of the search for unity. 

The Church is in fact divided. The Anglican Communion 
does not claim to be ‘the Church’. Probably no body in 
Christendom would to-day make such a claim without qualifi¬ 
cations when speaking responsibly, but the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Eastern Orthodox Churches certainly go far in 
unchurching those outside their bounds. The Anglican Com¬ 
munion, for all the strictness of its answer to the question of 
intercommunion, does not claim that those with whom it 
cannot communicate are outside ‘the Church’. On the con¬ 
trary, Article 19 declares, ‘The visible Church of Christ is a 
congregation of faithful men in which the pure Word of God 
is preached, and the Sacraments be duly ministered according 
to Christ’s ordinance in all those things that of necessity are 
requisite to the same’. All those things’ can, of course, be 
stretched to include episcopacy, but most Anglicans to-day 
still abide by the intention of those who framed Article 19; 
and the intention was not to unchurch any Christians in the 
tradition of classical Protestantism. Holding that Roman 
Catholics, Eastern Orthodox and the main Protestant bodies 
are all in ‘ the Church ’, the Anglican Communion approaches 
them asking, not for their submission, but for their co-opera¬ 
tion in completing and manifesting a unity which already 
exists in its elementary essentials. 

The Anglican Communion cannot claim that this position is 
without an element of paradox. Nor may it pretend that it 
has been reached without theological controversies and 
readjustments—or that it is a unanimous conclusion. The 
Church of England for long believed that it was ‘ the Church ’ 
in England, and that all dissenters were schismatics. High 
claims have been made on behalf of the Anglican Communion 
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in other lands (in China and Japan, it is officially entitled ‘ the 
Holy Catholic Church ’). It has taken a struggle of mind and 
heart to see that other Christians are in Christ, and so in some 
sense in ‘the Church’; and the struggle is not over yet for 
many. All this makes Anglicans sympathetic with those who 
as yet cannot in conscience participate in a Council of 
Churches, or who, although participating, cannot call other 
Christian bodies Churches in the same sense as they call them¬ 
selves one. 

The Church ought to be visibly one; yet the Church is 
divided. Can we wonder that, with this theological motive, 
the Anglican Communion has been driven to seek to serve 
God's purpose of the reintegration of the Body of Christ ? 


Anglicanism and reunion 

Anglicans have often initiated, or otherwise taken a lead 
in, conversations with other Churches with the aim of visible 
unity. There is space here only to list the main developments 
concerning the Church of England. 

The formal relations of Anglicans and Roman Catholics 
have not changed since Apostolicae Curae, a Papal Bull of 
1896 which declared Anglican ordinations invalid on the 
ground of a defective intention to perpetuate the historic 
Catholic priesthood, as shown by certain alleged defects in 
the actual rite. Semi-official conversations at Malines in 
Belgium in the 1920s came to nothing. There have, however, 
been many profitable contacts of recent years with individual 
Roman Catholics, particularly in France and Belgium, where 
the movements for Biblical study and for the participation of 
the laity in the Mass, and a sense of pastoral responsibility 
for the people as a whole, are stronger than in the Roman 
Catholic Church in England. From time to time Church of 
England people submit themselves to Rome; sometimes the 
publicity is considerable. From time to time Roman Catholics 
come to rest in the Church of England. 

The Church of England, like the rest of the Anglican 
Communion, has a rule that it does not proselytize among 
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the Eastern Orthodox (or normally among the Roman 
Catholics). In 1921-26 the Orthodox Churches of Constan¬ 
tinople, Jerusalem and Alexandria recognized Anglican 
ordinations as valid, but there has not yet been an agreement 
for sacramental communion, and conversations with the 
Russian Orthodox Church are still in the stage of preliminaries. 

Since 1932 the Church of England has been in full com¬ 
munion with the Old Catholic Church, a body largely to be 
found in Holland, Germany and the United States. 

Since 1954 there has been full communion with the 
(Lutheran Episcopal) Church of Sweden, and communicants of 
other Scandinavian Churches are welcomed by the Church of 
England wheit separated from their own clergy. 

In Great Britain, no conversations have so far led to actual 
reunion negotiations. Conversations aiming at reunion were 
held before the war as a result of the ‘ appeal to all Christian 
people’ of the Lambeth Conference of 1920, and in 1938 an 
influential, though unofficial. Outline of a Reunion Scheme 
was published. Preaching to the University of Cambridge in 
1946, the Archbishop of Canterbury declared his belief that 
complete reunion in one step was too ambitious, and that it 
would be more profitable to aim first at sacramental inter¬ 
communion. Since the most obvious barrier to communion 
between the Church of England and the Free Churches is, in 
the eyes of the former, the absence of bishops in the historic 
succession from the latter, the Archbishop proposed that the 
Free Churches should take episcopacy into their systems. This 
suggestion, which was explored by an Anglican-Free Church 
group reporting in 1930, led to official conversations with the 
Methodist Church—the Church whose separation in the 1780s 
was Anglicanism’s greatest tragedy. Similar conversations with 
the Church of Scotland and the Presbyterian Church of 
England produced a report (1937) which commended the his¬ 
toric episcopate. The proposal emerging is that after a period, 
long or short, of Methodist-Episcopal and Presbyterian- 
Episcopal Churches with jurisdictions overlapping the Angli¬ 
can bishops’, there should be complete reunion in one Church 
of England and one Church of Scotland in full communion 
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with each other. On their side, the English Free Churchmen 
and the Scottish Presbyterians have asked for reforms in the 
Anglican system roughly in keeping with those advocated on 
their own merits in this book. 


The challenge of South India 

So much for the negotiations between the Church of 
England and other Churches. The position in respect of other 
parts of the Anglican Communion is not utterly dissimilar. 
But negotiations are not everything—particularly when they 
affect the routine of the parish church so little as do the 
negotiations here listed. The formation of the Church of South 
India in 1947, composed of former Anglicans, Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists and Presbyterians, has brought a chal¬ 
lenge to the Mother Churches of all those who united. In the 
case of the Church of England, the challenge has not been 
fully met by the decisions of the Convocations in 1955 to 
establish ‘limited intercommunion’ with the CSI. 1 

Anglo-Catholics who opposed the formation of the new 
Church in the belief that it would not honour the Catholic 
safeguards have been surprised, moved and changed. Evangeli¬ 
cals and Liberals who doubted the importance of church 
government have been no less radically influenced. For in 
South India to-day there exists, alive and permanent, a Church 
which combines episcopal, presbyteral and congregational 
elements in its form of church government; whose life is 
ordered and disciplined—the discipline is in many ways far 
stricter than in most Anglican provinces (e.g. England), and 
yet spontaneous and bold to experiment; whose worship is 
such that Roman Catholics, Eastern Orthodox and Free 
Churchmen alike see in it something preferable to the 1662 

1 Visiting communicants of the CSI are welcome at Anglican altars, 
and bishops and episcopally ordained presbyters may celebrate Holy 
Communion there if they undertake to celebrate in Anglican churches 
only while in this country. Those residing here are asked to conform 
to the normal Anglican discipline if they wish to receive Anglican 
privileges. Anglican churches may be lent for CSI services. 
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Book as a model for the future; whose evangelism among its 
own non-Christian people shames the Churches of post- 
Christian Europe, including the Church of England. 

By its sheer existence, small and poor and theologically 
immature as it must be, the Church of South India has already 
encouraged other ventures in visible unity. In Ceylon and 
North India, for example, reunion schemes are approaching 
consummation. Another scheme is propounded for Nigeria. All 
involve Anglicans. The actual pattern of unity may differ from 
the CSI—the new schemes, for example, ask all the ministers 
of the new Church to submit to a service where they will be 
commissioned to work through the laying on of hands in 
prayer of bishops and presbyters—and this new pattern may 
be more acceptable to Anglicans (for all will now be episco- 
pally ordained). But the challenge of Ceylon to Anglicanism 
is no less forceful than the challenge of South India. For it 
cannot be supposed that India and Ceylon and Nigeria will 
be the only Anglican provinces greeting the chance of a richer 
and deeper membership of the Church of Christ. It seems to 
be inevitable that the Anglican Communion will decrease first 
in interior conviction and then, before long, in size. 

Such challenges find the Anglican Communion as a whole, 
and particularly the Church of England, spiritually and intel¬ 
lectually unprepared. Driven both by Anglican principles and 
by present facts into negotiations with other Churches, Angli¬ 
can leaders acknowledge that the negotiations by themselves 
can do little; either they will be wrecked in the church 
assemblies to which they must be referred, or they will 
succeed, and wreck the uniting Churches—for they will have 
no relevance to the felt needs of the congregations, and all 
their scheming will be an imposition from above. Anglican 
leaders acknowledge this. But it may be questioned whether 
Anglicanism has yet found the way to translate its official 
professions about the need of inter-church encounters into 
practice. Hence the fact arises that Anglicanism fails to be 
manifest as ‘the Church of the Reconciliation’. This failure 
must be borne in mind as constantly as Anglicanism’s more 
hopeful and constructive side. 
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The Abbe Couturier, a devout French Catholic priest, desired 
an ‘ invisible monastery ’ of those in all Churches who prayed 
for unity according to Christ’s will and in Christ’s time, and, 
thanks in no small measure to his inspiration, there now exists 
the January Week of Prayer for Christian Unity. The observ¬ 
ance of this week, and public and private prayer for unity all 
the year round, have spread increasingly in the Church of 
England over the last ten years. But who can say that Church 
of England people are sufficiently faithful in joining in the 
High Priestly Prayer that all may be one? 

Roman Catholics are prohibited both by their authorities 
and by their own consciences from joining in worship with 
other Christians (save for silent prayer and ‘ Our Father ’ on 
special occasions). Anglican theology suggests no such pro¬ 
hibition; yet to most Church of England priests and congrega¬ 
tions, joint worship is a strange activity, best kept for special 
services of national or civic significance. In town after town 
and village after village, church and chapel usually ignore each 
other. In the new housing estates of England, rival church 
buildings testify to the almost universal assumption that our 
church divisions are here to stay. 

Moreover, there has not been much real contact outside 
times of worship between ordinary Anglicans and their 
ordinary fellow-Christians. The clergy of the Church of 
England and the ministers of the Free Churches often belong 
to a common ‘Fraternal’; but under the pressure of their 
own work seldom do they take time really to enter into each 
other’s spiritual traditions and strivings. Councils of Churches 
exist in many areas; but in few are the leaders of the local 
churches ‘belonging’ to the Council prepared for radical 
alterations in their organizations or ways of thought and work. 
Most laypeople are very little affected by such Fraternals and 
Councils; in church life on week-days, as in church worship 
on Sundays, one is an Anglican or one is a Free Churchman, 
and there is the end of it. 

And not only the Anglican Communion is impoverished by 
this lack of the true ecumenical spirit in the rank and file of 
the Church of England. 
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A Church genuinely Catholic 

The Ecumenical Movement at the international level owes 
much to a past, or passing, generation of Anglicans. The early 
4 Faith and Order ’ discussions, for example, were inspired 
largely by American Episcopalians, notably Bishop C. H. Brent. 
These and the ‘Life and Work’ discussions, and their merging 
in the World Council of Churches, received guidance of great 
—it must seem vital—significance from leaders of the Church 
of England such as Archbishop William Temple and Bishop 
G. K. A. Bell. For the sake of this past it was appropriate that 
it should be the present Archbishop of Canterbury who in 
Amsterdam in 1948 declared the World Council of Churches 
duly constituted. But it would be less than candid to report 
that the quality of the Anglican contribution to the Ecumenical 
Movement has been maintained. The era when everything 
depended on sympathy in personal friendships, and on the 
assembly of great conferences to prove the need for continuing 
conversation, is over. The conversation itself must take place 
now. The greatest needs of the Ecumenical Movement at the 
present time are widely acknowledged to be three: first, 
greater courage in looking in detail at the theological systems 
of the denominations—and that involves both greater care in 
scholarship and greater imaginative sympathy; second, greater 
courage in readiness to see theology and church order being 
created by new light from Scripture and by the voice of the 
living God to-day; and third, greater courage in common 
prayer, and common study and work, among the congregations 
who ultimately send the theologians to meet. Great as are the 
current movements renewing theology and parish life for 
Anglicans to-day, Anglicanism as a whole is not to be found 
in the lead where the Ecumenical Movement is halted for 
lack of a lead. Its theologians contribute little, and its bishops 
almost nothing, to the deeper intellectual debates. There are 
not a great many pioneering movements of spiritual unity. 
Turning to practical matters, it is to be noted that Anglicanism 
speaks much of its own humility, and yet that to outsiders it 
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shows few signs of accepting actual reformation in the face 
of new knowledge and needs. Increasingly outsiders regard 
Anglicanism as a school of diplomacy. And diplomacy is never 
honoured for long in a spiritual adventure, such as is the 
Ecumenical Movement. 

The old theorizers concerning the Church of England had 
at least this merit, that they did not rest content that their 
Church should be regarded as one denomination among many. 
As we have seen, their hope that the Church of England by 
law established would commend itself to all Englishmen was 
in vain; the creation of a Church for England proceeded in 
the divine providence by the scattering of English Christians 
for the sake of the perfection of each body in its particular 
apprehension of holiness and truth. It has turned out to be a 
long and complicated process, this creation of unity which the 
early Anglicans thought might be accomplished by the fiat of 
a Tudor or Stuart prince. But in our day a new factor has been 
introduced; the Ecumenical Movement has been sent to call 
Christians back from their Churches into a Church visibly 
One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic. How tragic it would be, 
if Anglicanism were to neglect that call because it was pleased 
with itself as a denomination! What, on the other hand, would 
be the benefit if Anglicanism were to bring its defects and its 
treasures, omitting nothing, into the One Church as it grows! 

It is important to realize that when Bishop Whipple used 
the phrase ‘the Church of the Reconciliation’, in Lambeth 
Chapel on 3 July 1888, he used it not of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion in its present reality (although he believed that 1 the 
Anglo-Saxon Church has been preserved by God’s Providence 
to heal the divisions of Christendom, and to lead on in His 
work to be done in the eventide of the world’), but of the 
Anglican Communion in its future fulfilment. He said: ‘ The 
Church of the Reconciliation will be’. ‘The Church of the 
Reconciliation will be an historical and Catholic Church in 
its Ministry, its Faith and its Sacraments. It will inherit the 
promises of its Divine Lord. It will preserve all which is 
Catholic and Divine. It will adopt and use all instrumentalities 
of any existing organization which will aid it in doing the 
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Lord’s work. It will put away all which is individual, narrow 
and sectarian. It will concede to all who hold the Faith all 
the liberty wherewith Christ has made His children free’. 1 

In the review Van-Anglican in 1954, another bold American, 
Bishop S. F. Bayne, stated the logical consequence: ‘The 
vocation of Anglicanism is, ultimately, to disappear. That is its 
vocation precisely because Anglicanism does not believe in 
itself but it believes only in the Catholic Church of Christ; 
therefore it is for ever restless until it finds its place in that 
one Body ’. 

Well has the present Archbishop of York written: ‘ While 
the Anglican Church is vindicated by its place in history, with 
a strikingly balanced witness to Gospel and Church and sound 
learning, its greater vindication lies in its pointing through 
its own history to something of which it is a fragment. Its 
credentials are its incompleteness, with the tension and travail 
in its soul. It is clumsy and untidy, it baffles neatness and logic. 
For it is sent not to commend itself as “the best type of 
Christianity”, but by its very brokenness to point to the 
universal Church wherein all have died/ 2 

No greater words exist in the story of Anglicanism than the 
‘appeal to all Christian people’ of the Lambeth Conference 
of 1920: ‘The vision that rises before us is that of a Church 
genuinely Catholic, loyal to all truth, and gathering into its 
fellowship all who profess and call themselves Christians, 
within whose visible unity all the treasures of faith and order, 
bequeathed as a heritage by the past to the present, shall be 
possessed in common and made serviceable to the whole Body 
of Christ 

1 Unity and the Lambeth Declaration (Milwaukee, Minn., 1896), p. 19. 

2 A. M. Ramsey, The Gospel and the Catholic Church (Longmans, 
1936), p. 220. 


SEVEN 


THE ANGLICAN GLORY 


U LTIMATELY, of course, it is not a question of 
making the Church of England more humble or con¬ 
fident, united or tolerant, theological or efficient, 
popular or orthodox, prosperous or poor. Church history is 
the essence of innumerable individuals' acts of adoration and 
charity (plus a fair quantity of their sins). Church reform is 
the overflowing of this love so that whatever is unlovely is 
submerged and forgotten. It is a question of the Church 
being made more glorious because more graceful. 

This little book would end on a false note if it did not 
remind reader and author that in the Church of England as 
it now is are many who are being drawn, or dragged, by grace 
into becoming saints. These Anglicans are the sources from 
which the Church’s renewal is even now flowing. Whoever 
would join the Reformation of the twentieth century has only 
to subscribe to the ideal of being with them (but preferably 
with many of them, for saints can be narrow-minded). Who¬ 
ever would turn aside in complacency or despair had better 
consider them. 

A priest who knew the second Viscount Halifax, the 
veteran leader of the Anglo-Catholic movement, has left this 
record: 

‘ The picture rises up before me of many an early Mass in 
that rather dark private chapel at Hickleton which he loved 
so well. I always found that, however early I went to the 
chapel to say my preparation before Mass, there was always 
kneeling in the front row of seats on the right, and wrapped 
in the French cloak which he always wore, quite still and 
almost invisible, the venerable figure of Lord Halifax. Under 
his chair was Gyp, his old, much-loved dog, who never left 
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him night or day and always went to Mass with him, at any 
rate at Hickleton. Perhaps there was the light of a pocket 
torch if he was using a book; otherwise only the gleam of the 
white hair of the bowed head. There was an intensity about 
him and the sense of entire recollection when he was praying 
(it was always easy to be recollected oneself when he was 
there); he made no movement and was utterly absorbed. 
During Mass he made all the responses quietly but audibly; he 
received Holy Communion with deep devotion, and, returning 
to his prayer-desk, knelt and again remained quite still. And 
so he did remain for a long, long time. I have known him not 
to leave the chapel for his frugal breakfast for two hours after 
he had received our Divine Lord.’ 1 

And not only traditionalist peers are to be found among the 
lay saints of Anglicanism. One thinks of Sir Stafford Cripps, 
the twentieth-century Gladstone; ‘ his religion was not a steady 
and silent piety, it was a strenuous crusade for salvation, for 
the communion of his own country and of all men with the 
highest ideals of religious aspiration’. 2 And one thinks of the 
farmers, the working men, the suburban families. And time 
would fail to tell of the women. Counting heads, the Church 
of England is a woman's Church (one suspects, like every other 
Church in the world). That is no condemnation. 

Some priests deserve to be carried in prayer to be ‘ numbered 
with thy saints’. Here this particular author would wish to 
be reminded not so much of the obvious clerical saints, or 
even of the silent heroes of the parishes, as of Herbert Hensley 
Henson. Henson was burdened with a mind which flashed to 
grasp the objection to every popular cry, every progressive 
scheme, every boasted virtue, every accepted dogma; conse¬ 
quently he was tediously destructive, and no stranger to 
disappointment or doubt. Perhaps the young sensed this, and 
so took his word for the few things about which he was 
certain. 

1 J. G. Lockhart, Charles Lindley, Viscount Halifax , 1839-1934 
(Geoffrey Bles, 1936), vol. ii, p. 358. 

2 Colin Cooke, The Life of Richard Stafford Cripps (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1957), p. 19. 
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A boy of about fifteen, a Baptist by upbringing, heard 
Henson preach, and years afterwards remembered: 

‘This tall figure, in whom I seemed to detect a sense of 
loneliness and isolation, at once in some way I cannot explain 
called forth my admiration. ... In his sermon he referred to 
Jeremy Taylor, and spoke of a reference of his to duelling. 
I had not hitherto been accustomed to listen to sermons in 
which Jeremy Taylor was quoted. ... I remember the 
musical timbre of the voice as the easy antique English name 
came out. The candles shone in the darkened church, and, had 
I known it, I had been introduced to something for me new 
and important. ... I was here made vaguely conscious of a 
spirit of high churchmanship of which I had never dreamed, 
a spirit of religion which had always attracted me, here at 
last, pure, learned and English. 

‘The final hymn was sung with a sense of triumph and 
mounting faith that indeed has echoed in my mind ever since, 
though the plain and unaccompanied words, if 1 set them down 
here, will hardly interpret that feeling of the communion of 
saints which did come to me for a few moments: 

Angels of Jesus, Angels of light, 

Singing to welcome the pilgrims of the night! 

‘ I strained my eyes to have a last look at that tall and 
solitary figure and passed out into my own particular species 
of night.’ 1 

Not far from the church where Henson preached, St 
Margaret’s, Westminster, is St Martin-in-the-Fields. This church 
will always be associated with the memory of Dick Sheppard; 
and the Church of England as a whole will never now escape, 
or wish to escape, Sheppard’s understanding of its appeal to 
the modern English people. No man, not even William Temple, 
did more to nourish the contemporary Church at its roots. 

In the first sermon which he ever preached at St Martin’s, 
on a November evening in 1914, Sheppard shared his dream 
with his congregation, then little. 

1 Eric Bligh, Tooting Corner (Seeker and Warburg, 1946), p. 206. 
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‘ I stood on the West steps, and saw what this church would 
be to the life of the people. There passed me, into its warm 
inside, hundreds and hundreds of all sorts of people, going 
up to the temple of their Lord, with all their difficulties, trials 
and sorrows. I saw it full of people, dropping in at all hours 
of the day and night. It was never dark, it was lighted all 
night and all day, and often and often tired bits of humanity 
swept in. And I said to them as they passed: “ Where are you 
going? ” And they said only one thing: “This is our home. 
This is where we are going to learn the love of Jesus Christ. 
This is the Altar of our Lord, where all our peace lies. This 
is St. Martin’s ”. It was all reverent and full of love and they 
never pushed me behind a pillar because I was poor. And 
day by day they told me the dear Lord’s Supper was there on 
His Altar, waiting to be given. They spoke to me two words 
only, one was the word “home” and the other was “love”.’ 1 

1 R. E. Roberts, H. R. L. Sheppard (Murray, 1942), p. 91. 


FOR FURTHER READING 


THE best way to keep in touch with Anglican thought is to 
read Theology , a monthly review edited by A. R. Vidler (is.), 
and View-Review , a quarterly with brief and informative 
notices of new books (free, both SPCK). 

For the historical background, A. T. P. Williams, The 
Anglican Tradition in the Life of England (Religious Book Club, 
(SCM Press, 1947), and Stephen Neill, Anglicanism (Pelican, 
1958), may be supplemented by J. R. H. Moorman, A History 
of the Church in England (Black, 1953), an ^ Roger Lloyd, The 
Church of England in the Twentieth Century (Longmans, 
2 vols., 1946-48). The biographers of Archbishop Davidson 
(G. K. A. Bell), Archbishop Lang (J. G. Lockhart) and Arch¬ 
bishop William Temple (F. A. Iremonger) have all managed to 
be readable as well as valuable. Charles Smyth has told the 
story of St Margaret's, Westminster, and much else, in Church 
and Varish (SPCK, 1935). 

For the theory of the ministry, see The Historic Episcopate , 
ed. K. M. Carey (Black, 1955) and the references there given, 
specially in the essay by H. W. Montefiore; for a more High 
Church point of view, A. M. Ramsey, The Gospel and the 
Catholic Church (Longmans, 1936; new ed., 1937). For its 
modern work, see Joost de Blank, The Varish in Action (Mow- 
brays, 1934); and for its tradition, William Addison, The 
English Country Varson (Dent, 1947). For the constitutional 
and financial ‘set-up’, see Guy Mayfield, The Church of 
England: Its Members and its Business (Oxford, 1938). For 
worship, see Colin Dunlop, Anglican Vublic Worship (Religious 
Book Club, SCM Press, 1933); and for private prayer in tune 
with the Church’s worship, Hubert Northcott, The Venture of 
Vrayer (SPCK, 1930). For doctrine, see O. C. Quick, The 
Christian Sacraments (Nisbet, 1927) and Doctrines of the Creed 
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(Nisbet, 1938); also the report Doctrine in the C. of E. (SPCK, 
1938). E. J. Bicknell’s commentary on the Thirty-nine Articles 
is standard; revised by H. J. Carpenter (Longmans, 1933). 
Various writings by Archbishop Garbett and Bishop J. W. C. 
Wand on the Church of England repay study, as do Essays in 
Anglican Sell-Criticism , ed. David M. Paton (SCM Press, 1938). 
For a Modernist view, see C. O. Rhodes, The New Church in 
the New Age (Jenkins, 1938); for an Anglo-Catholic view, 
E. L. Mascall, The Recovery of Unity (Longmans, 1938); for 
Conservative Evangelicalism, J. C. Pollock, A Cambridge 
Movement (Murray, 1933). An invaluable reference book is 
The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, compiled by 
a largely Anglican team of scholars with F. L. Cross as editor 
(Oxford, 1938). And one should not forget what can be learned 
from novels—J. FI. Shorthouse’s John Inglesant (1881), for 
example, or Rose Macaulay’s The Towers of Trebizond 
(Collins, 1936). 


AN ANGLICAN PRAYER 

The Second Collect for Good Friday 

ALMIGHTY and everlasting God, by whose Spirit the 
whole body of the Church is governed and sanctified : Receive 
our supplications and prayers, which we offer before thee for 
all estates of men in thy holy Church, that every member of 
the same, in his vocation and ministry, may truly and godly 
serve thee; through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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